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STUDENT INTEREST VERSUS METHOD 


N THESE DAYS much is being said about the future of lan- 

guage work, the objectives toward which the teaching of the sub- 
ject should be directed, and the methods to be employed in achiev- 
ing them. Especially vigorous is the discussion about the reading 
adaptation and the reorganization of courses toward that aim. 
Much is said about the fallacy of the fourfold objective and the 
necessity of putting elementary grammar upon a recognition basis. 
Copious tabulations of the results revealed by the wholesale ad- 
ministration of new-type, standardized tests are presented to sub- 
stantiate the need for change. Teachers waver between the modi- 
fied direct method and the new type of work, anxious to follow the 
best course but uncertain as to which to choose. It would seem that 
the profession as a whole feels the challenge that faces our subject 
and is responding by unusual endeavor to teach well, in addition to 
following with interest the frequent controversial articles upon 
method. 

One thing surprises, however, in all this earnest discussion— 
and that is the lack of stress upon the attitude of the student body 
as a whole. Since the reading adaptation is the most talked about 
just now, and the method that is being increasingly experimented 
with by more and more schools, I should like to discuss this matter 
of student interest in connection with it. 

Enthusiastic partisans of the reading method claim that all 
students will welcome the recognition grammar-reading course and 
experience no regret whatsoever at the elimination of the fourfold 
objective. Likewise, so it is said, the students will all find this 
method so interesting that the results will prove its superiority. 
But can such sweeping claims be made? How about the numerous 
beginning students who are positive and definite in their desire to 
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use the language orally? It may be true that few will have oppor- 
tunity to so use it with natives later on, and it is equally true that 
mastery is highly difficult or quite impossible to attain, under the 
conditions in which languages are taught in our schools. Even if we 
must grant both of these objections is it wise to ignore the interest 
of this large group of students? To give a humble analogy, would 
it be good policy on the part of a grocer to refuse to carry baker’s 
bread, when he distinctly knew that the majority of his customers 
expected to find that commodity in his store? He might be very 
sincere in his objections to baker’s bread and the belief that he 
ought not to handle it—but would his customers be likely to con- 
tinue their patronage? Similarly, when we are already talking of the 
falling off in language enrollment, can we afford to eliminate a 
genuinely popular feature of our courses? 

Another aspect is the presence or absence of initial interest. 
Some students enter with genuine anticipation, looking forward to 
a definite phase of the subject—and of one group of these we have 
just spoken. Others enroll because the subject is required or be- 
cause they must take something in a given group of subjects in order 
to make up the necessary number of hours and suppose that lan- 
guages will be easier than science or mathematics. In the case of 
these people who lack initial interest will a single objective, pursued 
with considerable speed, be as likely to win interest and develop 
good students as will a broader and more varied approach? Is it 
not good pedagogy to employ every angle of S—R, (the educational- 
ists’ stimulus, bond, response) and seek to drill in the subject and 
motivate it from every angle possible? Is not the question of 
mastery second to that of interest, in the elementary stages? Lest 
such a query seem too heretical may I say that it is stimulated by 
the gloomy pictures drawn by some of my colleagues, who predict 
a day when we shall have no students to teach, unless interest can 
be created in our subject. It is quite true that many individuals 
have taken up the study of languages from the reading-recognition 
grammar approach and achieved results highly satisfactory—to 
themselves, at least. But in a very large proportion of cases are 
these not mature students who have had a previous foreign 
language and who have a driving motive that spurs them on to the 
mastery of this particular subject? The professor of History works 
up Italian because he wishes to do research in some given field. 
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The teacher of Mathematics makes himself familiar with French 
in order to follow up some certain developments in his profession. 
But can we expect the undergraduate student, who lacks both the 
mature training in study and the driving force which animates 
those of whom we have just spoken, to develop spontaneous en- 
thusiasm for a course reaching the saturation point in reading? 
And will the results be as excellent as we have been led to believe, 
if no other appeal is employed? 

One phase of the question is the difficulty of treating the read- 
ing texts in an interesting and profitable manner. In the early 
stages of the work the extreme simplicity of the material read, and 
their lack of definite philosophy or adherence to any literary period, 
makes discussion rather scant. They can be checked by content 
questions and true-false quizzes and motivated through realia but 
little can be done to generate genuine interest in the text itself. But 
when this stage is passed and the time is ripe for works of more 
solid value, there is still the difficulty, for the teacher, of knowing 
how to popularize abstract discussion of literature and of finding 
time to prepare all the background necessary to successfully treat 
the numerous texts—once they themselves have been carefully 
prepared. It is not to be supposed that merely the opportunity to 
cover a considerable number of pages in a book in the foreign lan- 
guage is going to be an intriguing experience for students! Those 
of us who have taught the third year Introduction to Literature 
classes in large universities can testify that the choicest literature in 
French, for example, fails to stimulate students to devour more 
than the minimum of pages, and their grasp of the story itself, let 
alone any carefully thought out literary evolution, is lacking in 
thoroughness and detail all too often. That this is so is partly be- 
cause the students do not know just how to go about their work and 
lack experience in such discussion. And this brings the burden for 
motivation and genuine literary training back to the teacher. Now 
all teachers are not gifted or even well prepared for truly profitable 
and interesting literary discussion, as our graduate courses are 
apt to reveal. In fact, after observing many teachers of elementary 
classes, one might be tempted to state that few do attempt that 
sort of work. In spite of the fact that the second year work, even 
on the present basis, contains several novels or plays offering ample 
opportunity for thoroughly entertaining and worthwhile literary 
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training, the majority seem to fall back on a few questions in the 
foreign language and old style translation. If this be true, how much 
time will be required for such teachers to prepare for a successful 
recitation! And even the one trained in such work and accustomed 
to employing the method must spend long periods of preparation 
in order to make the work genuinely valuable. All too long have 
our students been told that Hernani is a Romantic play without 
being made to understand just why and how it is so. To go over 
such a piece of literature in a brief time and yet enable students to 
grow in literary judgment and appreciation means that the teacher 
must spend hours in working it over, in marking passages character- 
istic of clearly Romantic tendency, in studying out the examples of 
dramatic suspense and resolution, of dramatic irony, of lyrical 
beauty in the tirades, of truth or falsity of historical treatment, and 
many other phases of literary discussion. Even the well-prepared 
teacher will find a reading course a burden, if properly taught and 
the instructor who is not experienced in such treatment will be 
obliged to expend heroic efforts, or else fail to make it worth while. 
So again we might ask, is the reading course absolutely practical, 
from this standpoint, and if it is zo¢ well done is it any more worth- 
while than the fourfold objective course? 

The purpose of this discussion is to point out that if languages 
are to retain their enrollment, and increase instead of decrease in 
student numbers, then the courses must be outlined in conformance 
with student interest, upon a basis of pedagogy likely to stimulate 
such sympathy, and with consideration given to the capabilities of 
the teachers upon whom will fall the burden of the final success or 
failure of our subject. The importance of mindset, interest, and 
stimulus bond-response can scarcely be over estimated. Have we 
sufficiently considered our student body as a whole and allowed for 
their reaction in this matter? 

CAMERON C. GULLETTE 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


THE FIXATIVE VALUE OF INTENSIVE 
TRANSLATION 


(Author’s summary.—Experimental evidence is presented to show that it is ad- 
visable to recommend intensive preparation of passages assigned for translation in 
order that the class performance may be of a higher quality.) 


THE PROBLEM 


EACHERS frequently recommend to their classes that they 

repeat the translation (go back over it) made in preparation 
for the class recitation in order that the class performance may be 
of a higher quality. It is assumed that if the translation is not re- 
peated the student will be unable to retain until the class period 
the translation made in preparation for the recitation. This paper 
is a report of an experiment in translation from the Spanish into 
English to determine whether this recommendation is warranted. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects for this experiment composed three sections 
(classes), with an average of thirty students each, in the first year 
of college Spanish in Albion College, Albion, Michigan. Nine selec- 
tions of Spanish prose of approximately 85 words each were used as 
material. This material was obtained from reading texts generally 
used in first year courses of college Spanish. In the first selection 
one section wrote the translation once, another, twice; and the 
third section, three times. On the next selection the sections were 
rotated so that the section which translated once one day trans- 
lated twice the next day and three times the following day. The 
procedure was then repeated. 

The method of rotating the sections is more readily understood 
by referring to Table I. From this table we see, for instance, that 


TABLE I 


THE NUMBER OF TIMES EACH SELECTION WAS TRANSLATED BY EACH SECTION IN 
THE PRACTICE SERIES 

















Selection 
Section 
A B GS D E F G H I 
I 3 1 2 1 3 2 1 3 2 
II 2 3 1 2 1 3 1 3 
III 1 2 3 3 2 1 3 2 1 
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section I translated Selection A three times, B once and C twice. 
Section I translated Selection B once, section II translated it three 
times and section III made two translations. This series of transla- 
tions is called the practice series. 

All of the translations in the practice series were made during 
the same class hour, the second translation immediately following 
the first and the third following the second. Then, on the next class 
day, forty-eight hours later, each section made only one translation 
of the selection used in the practice series. This is called the test 
series, or the retranslation. Selection A was used the first week of 
the experiment, Selection B the second week, and so on for nine 
weeks. 

In the practice series the students were permitted to use their 
vocabularies for new words. They were not permitted to use their 
vocabularies in the retranslation. 

In order that the performance of each student might be ac- 
curately checked the student wrote the translation for both series 
(the practice series and the test series) on paper provided by the in- 
structor. For the purpose of this particular experiment only the 
first translation in the practice series and the retranslation of the 
test series were graded. These two translations were checked for 
two types of errors: (1) grammatical errors consisting of the use of 
the wrong person, number, case, or tense; (2) vocabulary errors, 
consisting of the use of extraneous words and phrases, the omission 
of words, and the use of wrong words. These scores furnish the data 
for the tables appearing in this article. 

An analogous practical situation of the above experimental set- 
up is that, first, of one student who translates his lesson once in prep- 
aration for the class recitation and does not again look at the les- 
son until the class hour. A second student may ‘“‘go over” his lesson 
a second time. While a more conscientious student may “go over’’ 
his assigned translation topic three times, thinking thus to be able 
to recite more effectively in class. 


THE RESULTS 
Table II shows the total number of errors made on the first 


translation in the practice series for all nine selections. These totals 
are then compared with the totals in the retranslation. This table 
shows that as the number of repetitions in the practice series in- 


creases, the number of errors in the retranslation of the test series 
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TABLE II 


A COMPARISON OF THE TOTAL NUMBER OF ERRORS IN THE FIRST TRANSLATION 
WITH THE TOTAL NUMBER IN THE RETRANSLATION 
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Number of Times 
the Selections Errors on the Ist Errors on the Re- Percentage 
were Translated Translation of translation of the | Increase or De- 
in the Practice the Practice Series Test Series crease 
Series 
Once 2226 3241! 45 Inc. 
Twice 1956 2335 19 Inc. 
Thrice 1992 1978 .? Dec, 














decreases, using the first translation as a criterion. That is, the 
second and third translations had facilitated the retention of the 
first translation. The second and third translations had served as 
the fixative devices, the effect of which showed up in the retransla- 
tion of the test series. 

These data are more minutely analyzed in Table III. In this 
table the selections are taken separately and the average number of 
errors per selection on the first translation and the retranslation 
was obtained. For the section that made one translation of Selec- 
tion A, we see that the average number of errors on the first transla- 
tion is 7.4 and on the retranslation 10.7, giving a difference of 3.3 
errors. The section that translated this selection twice made an 
average of 5.6 errors on the first translation and 7.3 on the re- 
translation, giving a difference of 1.7. But for the section translat- 
ing three times, the average number of errors on the retranslation 
is 1.1 fewer than the average on the first translation. A similar com- 
parison can be made for the other selections. 

In all nine selections where there was only one translation in the 
practice series, the average number of errors on the retranslation is 
greater than the average number on the first translation. Where the 
sections translated selections twice, in six of the nine selections the 
average was greater on the retranslation than on the first transla- 
tion. But where the sections translated the same selection three 
times, in only three cases out of nine is the average greater on the 
retranslation. 


? Bear in mind that on the first translation, vocabularies might be consulted 
but on the retranslation the student relied upon his own knowledge. 
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By the above method of comparing the first translation of the 
practice series with the retranslation in the test series we get a 


TABLE III 


DATA WITH REGARD TO THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF ERRORS PER SELECTION 

















First Translation : — 
in the Practice Retranslation - Difference 
nities the Test Series 
Sections Making 
One Translation 
Selection A 7.4 10.7 4.5 
. B 13.0 23.3 10.1 
c 6.4 6.6 ot 
- D 9.2 9.7 a 
. E 9.2 16.6 7.4 
. F 10.4 14.6 4.2 
- G 16.4 26.4 10.0 
. H 7.3 10.7 3.4 
" I 12.8 35.2 2.4 
Sections Making 
Two Translation 
Selection A 5.6 aa 1.7 
‘“ B 13. 18.6 5.6 
1 5 | 6.6 9 
. D 8.0 6.8 1.2— 
. I 8.6 8.4 .2— 
. 7.8 10.5 a7 
- 15.0 19.2 4.2 
™ 10.5 12.8 23 
. 11.3 10.9 4A- 
Sections Making 
Three Translations 
Selection A iD 6.4 1.1— 
. B 11.0 12.4 1.4 
” os 6.0 5.4 .6— 
- D 7.7 6.9 8— 
° E 8.4 7.9 5- 
. F 8.2 10.1 1.9 
- G 15.8 16.6 8 
- H 10.1 9.5 .6- 
° I 8.6 8.4 .2- 
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measure of the effect of the second and third translations which im- 
mediately followed the first translation. From this comparison we 
find, generally speaking, that as the number of repetitions in the 
practice series increases the quality of performance in the retransla- 
tion improves, using the first translation as a criterion. That is, 
there is a fixative value in repeating a translation which may be 
attributed to the practice effect gained from the second and third 
translations. 

For the purpose of a differential study the students were divided 
into three ability groups of good, poor, and average on the basis of 
the average number of errors made on the first translation of each 
selection. The highest 25 per cent and the lowest 25 per cent com- 
prised the good and poor groups, respectively. The remaining 50 per 
cent comprised the average group. 

In Table IV the selections are again combined and an analysis 
of the data is made on the basis of the type of student. We see from 
this table that the good group which translated the selections only 
once in the practice series had an average of 3.5 errors on the first 
translation and 7.0 on the retranslation. This gives a difference of 
3.5 or an increase of 100 per cent. The average group showed an 
increase of 59 per cent and the poor group an increase of 27 per 
cent. 

When the students translated twice in the practice series the 
good group had an average of mistakes on the retranslation 55 per 
cent greater than the average on the first translation. The average 
group made 18 per cent more while the poor group made only 9 
per cent more. If the students made three translations in the prac- 
tice series, the good group showed on the average no increase in the 
retranslation over the first translation. The average group shows 
an increase of 7 per cent while the poor group shows a decrease of 11 
per cent. 

If the good student translates only one time in the practice 
series he can be expected to make on the retranslation twice as 
many errors as were made on the first translation. But if he makes 
three translations he will be able to translate with an accuracy on 
the retranslation equal to that on the first translation. The poor 
group that made only one translation in the practice series showed 
an increase of errors of 27 per cent on the retranslation; on two 
translations, an increase of 9 per cent; and on three translations, 
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a decrease of 11 per cent. A similar progressive decrease is also 
shown for the average group. 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF ERRORS OF EACH ABILITY GROUP ON THE FIRST 
AND RETRANSLATION 








Good Group Average Group Poor Group 
I 





Students Making one Translation in the Practice Series 





First Translation 








in the Practice Series 3.5 8.8 17.0 
Retranslation 7.0! 14.0 21.6 
Difference 3.5(100%) 5.2(59%) 4.6(27%) 








Students Making Two Translations in the Practice Series 
First Translation _ 

















in the Practice Series 2.9 9.1 16.8 
Retranslation 4.5 10.8 18.4 
Difference 1.6(55%) 1.7(18%) 1.6(9%) 








Students Making Three Translations in the Practice Series 





First Translation 




















in the Practice Series 3.6 8.5 17.0 
Retranslation 3.6 9.0 15.2 
Difference 0 .5(5% 1.8— 
(11%—-) 
CONCLUSIONS 


These data seem to indicate that repeated translations are of 
real value, using the retranslation as a check on the effectiveness 
of the second and third translations. The value is a fixating one 
which permits the students to translate on the retranslation with 
an accuracy approximating or equaling that of the first translation. 

In comparing one group with another group we must take into 
consideration that the percentage change in the retranslation over 


1 Cf. footnote page 4. 
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the first translation is a relative one. This is well pointed out in the 
sections that made two translations. On a percentage basis there 
is decided evidence in favor of repetitions for the fixative value. 
But the difference hetween the average of the first translation and 
that of the retranslation is practically the same for the three ability 
groups. A difference of 1.6 for the good group represents an increase 
of 55 per cent. An equal difference in the averages for the poor 
group represents an increase of only 9 per cent. On a percentage 
basis we readily see that the students profit from the repeated 
translations in the order of good, average, and poor. 

We see likewise that the good group with only one translation 
in the practice series still makes only one-half the number of errors 
on the retranslations as does the poor group with three translations 
in the practice series. But with two additional translations the good 
group can reduce this average on the retranslation by one-half. 
With one additional translation (the sections translating twice) the 
three groups decrease the average in the retranslation over the first 
translation approximately 1.6. But is it advisable that this addi- 
tional time be spent for the absolute decrease in the average num- 
ber of errors? The question may be asked, could not the additional 
time required for intensive translations be more profitably spent on 
extensive translation? 

Inasmuch as this experiment did not include a measurement of 
the time involved in each translation we are unable to answer 
the above question from the data presented. But the author be- 
lieves, however, that our own empirical evidence as teachers plus 
the experimental findings in this study warrant our recommending 
to the students to ‘‘go back over’’ their translations at least once, 
if not twice. The reward is a higher quality of class performance. 


BLAKE CRIDER 


Moreland School, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio 








DECEPTIVE COGNATES IN SPANISH! 


HE subject of cognates is one bound to interest all students of 

language, whether they be teachers or translators. Correct 
usage and delicate nuances can come only from a thorough knowl- 
edge of the meaning of words, and nothing is more treacherous 
than the deceptive similarities of cognates. All teachers of lan- 
guages know what disastrous results are obtained from students 
who are misled by these false appearances. Not long ago I came 
across a Spanish translation of a pamphlet in which the word 
“application’’—request for a position or office—was rendered 
“aplicacién”’ instead of the correct “solicitud.’’ On the other hand, 
an American reader translates the word ‘“‘auditorium” as ‘‘audi- 
torio,’’ and ‘‘elocution”’ as “elocucién!”’ 

To be sure, this modest study is just a beginning, and does not 
in any sense pretend to be exhaustive. I offer it as a starting point 
with the belief and hope that it may lead to further investigation. 
The list could be extended indefinitely, but I think it suffices to 
give us an idea of the importance of this subject, which, I am sorry 
to say, has thus far received very little attention in our linguistic 
journals. 

In giving the definition of words, I have endeavored to confine 
myself to the most common or current usage. Of course, in a good 
many cases the cognates do retain identical meanings, but not as 
primary ones. 

Another point remains to be emphasized. I have limited myself 
entirely to the Spanish spoken in Spain. I make this statement in 
order to forestall any criticism in the translation of terms that may 
have a different meaning in Spanish-America. Thus, in Mexico, the 
word “elevator”? would be “elevador,”’ instead of the correct Cas- 
tilian ‘‘ascensor.”’ 

In the preparation of this paper I have consulted the following 
dictionaries: 

Real Academia Espafiola (R.A.), Diccionario de la lengua 
espanola. Madrid, 1925. 

Cobarruvias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana. Madrid, 1911. 

Zerolo, Diccionario enciclopédico de la lengua castellana. Paris, 


(?). 


1 The title of this paper was suggested by a similar one on Italian cognates by 
R. Altrocchi, Italica, v1, 4, 1929. 
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Pequetio Larrouse. Paris, 1925. 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. Springfield, 1923. 


SPANISH-ENGLISH 


Actual, not actual = verdadero, but present, of to-day. Cf. La Espafia actual. 

Alumno, not alumnus, but pupil, student. 

Americano, not a citizen of the United States, but American, a native of North, 
Central, or South America. Thus: Ruben Darfo, el gran poeta americano. .. 
(Rogerio Sénchez). Edgar Poe, escritor americano . . . (Pequefio Larousse). 

Anciano, not ancient =antiguo, but old. Un anciano, an old man. 

Aplicaci6n, in the sense of applying for a job, not application, but solicitud. 

Azul, not azure =azul celeste, but blue. 

Bachiller, not bachelor in the sense of an unmarried man=soltero, but in the aca- 
demic sense. Also a talkative person. 

Bala, not (playing) ball=pelota, bola, balén, but shot, cannon ball. 

Bizarro, not bizarre=fantdstico, extravagante, but brave, magnanimous, gallant, 
graceful, etc. Cf. Por mi sangre generosa, Por mi condicién bizarra. (Calderén) 
quoted by Zerolo. Cf. also ‘‘cuerpo bizarro y airoso.” 

Bizcocho, not the American biscuit, nor the cracker, but a sort of sponge-cake or 
lady-finger. The American biscuit has no Spanish equivalent. 

Café, not café in the sense of restaurant=restaurante, but rather a place where 
coffee and other refreshments (beer, vermouth, sandwiches, etc.) are supplied. 
Cf. coffee-house. 

Carro, not car = coche (auto); tranvfa (tram); vagén, coche (railway), but wagon, or 
cart, [bamos en carro, We went in a wagon. 

Clerical, clerical only in reference to the clergy. There is no Spanish adjective per- 
taining to a clerk or copyist. - 
Colegio, not college in the American sense, but school, especially a boarding school. 
Our word college corresponds, roughly, to the Spanish Instituto de segunda 
ensefanza. Colegio also means a society, or professional association. Cf. colegio 

de médicos. 

Complexi6n, not complexion = tez, but constitution. Thus Cervantes says of Quijote: 
“era de complexi6n recia.” 

Condicién, not always condition=estado, circunstancia, but more often temper, 
disposition, nature. Cf. Azorin: A4spero de condicién. (Las Confessiones de un 
pequefio filésofo), or Lope: (Amar sin saber a quién, Acto 1, Escena 13): 

Siempre soléis las mujeres 

tener esa condicién. 
Cervantes entitles the first chapter of Don Quijote thus: “Que trata de la con- 
dici6n y ejercicio del famoso hidalgo don Quijote de la Mancha.” Cf. also:“‘... 
un demonio casado que se volvié loco con la condicién de su mujer.” Vélez de 
Guevara (El Diablo Cojuelo). 

Conductor, not (street-car) conductor =cobrador, but motorman. Conductor may 
also mean driver in general. Cf. El conductor de un automévil. The railway 
conductor is a “revisor.” 

Constiparse, not to constipate = estrefirse, but to catch a cold. 
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Contestar, not to contest = disputar, competir, but to answer. 

Copa, not cup=taza, jicara, but (wine) glass, goblet. It may translate the English 
term wine-cup. 

Corte, not court=tribunal, but court-yard, court (residence of the King). Cf. las 
Cortes, the Parliament. Corte in the sense of Court (of Justice) is an ameri- 
canismo. 

Cristal, not always crystal, but more often glass, windowpane. 

Cuestién, not question in the sense of interrogation = pregunta, but in the sense of 
dispute, quarrel, problem. 

Chocar, not to shock = escandalizar, horrorizar, but to be surprised, collide, clash. 
Cf. Me chocé no verle en la funcién. I was surprised not to see you at the recep- 
tion. El] automévil choc6 con un tranvfa. The automobile collided with a 
street-car. 

Dama, not dame, but a noble woman, lady, lady-love, lady in waiting (to a queen 
or princess). The word dame is now archaic or obsolete in English. As a term for 
school-mistress it is rare. (See Webster.) 

Desgracia, not disgrace = deshonra, vergiienza, but misfortune, grief, bereavement. 

Disgusto, not usually disgust = repugnancia, asco, but displeasure, grief, annoyance. 
Llevarse un disgusto = to be vexed. 

Dormitorio, not a dormitory in the sense of a building containing sleeping rooms, 
but a bed-room. A building in which many sleep is a “residencia.’’ Cf. the 
Madrid residential hall, Residencia de sefioritas. 

Editor, not editor, but publisher. The editor of a newspaper = director; of a text = 
anotador or comentador. 

Educaci6n, not so much education = instrucci6n, but manners, good-breeding, polite- 
ness. Cf.i Vaya una educacién que tiene! Again: Es una cuestién de gusto y 
buena educacién. Note that the Minister of Public Education in Spain is called 
Ministro de instruccién ptblica. A well-educated person is ‘‘una persona bien 
instrufda,” but “una persona bien educada”’ is a well-bred person. The nearest 
synonym to educacién is crianza. Crianza refers to the physical and material; 
educaci6n to the moral. (Zerolo.) 

Elocucién, not elocution = declamacién, but style, diction. 

Entender, not usually intend = pensar, tener la intencién, but understand. 

Escandalizar, not always scandal, but more often to shock. Cf. No se escandalicen 
los lectores. Note also “armar un escdndalo,”’ to cause an uproar. 

Escolar, not scholar=erudito, docto, but pupil. However, the English scholar, in 
the sense of pupil, is still used by old-timers. 

Espada, not spade =pala, but sword. The suit in playing cards is “espadas” in the 
Spanish deck, but “pica” in the American (or cartas francesas). 

Evidence (in the legal sense), not evidencia, but prueba, testimonio. 

Facultad, not faculty=claustro de profesores, personal docente, but department, 
school or college (of a university). Thus: Facultad de Derecho, The College of 
Law. Facultad de Medicina, The Medical School. 

Forastero, rarely foreigner=extranjero, but stranger. A Madrilefio in Barcelona 
would be a forastero, not an extranjero. 

Gentil, not gentle=docil, benigno, suave, but graceful, handsome, gallant, notable. 
great. Cf. Gentil disparate (R. A.). Gentil mozo (Zerolo). 
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Gracioso, not gracicous=bondadoso, afable, agradable, but graceful, funny, cute, 
charming, witty, amusing. 

Grande, not grand = majestuoso, grandioso, but usually large, tall, great. 

Grato, not so much grateful =agradecido, but kind, pleasant. 

Guardia, not aiways guard, but police, policeman. Cf. guardia muncipal, city police; 
guardia civil, state-police. 

Guardian, (in the legal sense) not guardian, but tutor, warden, superior. 

Honesto, not honest = honrado, but virtuous, chaste, modest. Una mujer honesta 
means a virtuous woman. Thus, “deshonesto”’ means immodest or lewd. Pala- 
bras deshonestas=lewd words. Note also Calderén’s use: iQué hermosura 
tan honesta! 

Idioma, not idiom = modismo, but language. 

Indiano, not usually Indian =indio, but a Spaniard who returns rich from America. 
The Indiano plays an important réle in Spanish literature. Also an East Indian 
or Hindoo. 

Infante, not usually infant, but a son of the King of Spain, except the heir apparent; 
also infantry-man. In the sense of infant, the Pequefio Larousse observes justly 
that it is “poco usado.” 

Ingeniero, not a (locomotive) engineer = maquinista, but one skilled in the art and 
science of engineering. 

Introducir, not to introduce in sense of causing to be acquainted =presentar, but 
to usher in. 

Largo, not large = grande, but long. 

Lectura, not lecture =conferencia, but reading. 

Lujuria, not luxury =lujo, but lust, sensuality. 

Mesura, not measure, but moderation, dignity, reserve. Thus, Alvarez de Villa- 
sandino speaks of a ‘‘donzella de grant mesura.”’ 

Notorio, not notorious =de mala reputacién, but well known, famous. 

Pariente, not parent = padre o madre (usually in the plural, padres), but relative. 

Pavimento, not pavement = adoquinado, asfaltado, but floor. 

Periddico, not so much a periodical, but a newspaper. 

Pretender, not to pretend =fingir, but to seek, aspire to. Cf. Vd. pretende destruir 
los fundamentos del orden social. (Azorin). 

Procurar, not to procure =alcanzar, conseguir, but to try, endeavor. 

Pueblo, not pueblo in the sense of an Indian village, but people, town, nation. 

Pulcritud, not pulchritude = belleza, donaire, but polish, neatness, tidiness. 

Pupilo, not pupil=alumno, discfpulo, but ward, roomer; also, day boarder in a 
boarding-school. 

Parpura, not the usual purple=morado, but rather crimson, scarlet, or vermilion. 
Nearly every reference to this color that we find in the classics points to a red. 
Thus, Lope, in ‘‘ Amar sin saber a quien” (Acto 11, Escena 18), says: 

... con los labios tefiidos 
en pirpura... 
Again, Calderén, in ‘La Vida es Suefio” (tercera jornada) says: 
... entre la parpura tefiido 
de su sangre... 
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The dictionaries support this view. Cobarruvias defines it as “color roxa 
escura.’ The R. A. calls it “color rojo subido.” In no case does it correspond 
to our purple. 

Refran, not refrain=estribillo, but proverb. 

Renta, not rent =alquiler, but income. 

Romance, not usually romance in the sense of a novel, but more often ballad, 
Romance language; also used to denote “‘the Spanish language.” The “ Ro- 
mances of Chivalry” is rendered “‘ Novelas de Caballerfas.” 

Romifntico, not only romantic, but sentimental. Cf. Pereda: por un pueril alarde 
romantico. 

Sano, not sane =cuerdo, but wholesome, healthy, sound, Estoy sano, I am healthy 

Sentencia, not (grammatical) sentence = oraci6n, but sentence (legal), maxim. Cuyas’ 
translation as (gram.) sentence is erroneous.! 

Simpftico, not sympathetic, but pleasant, likeable, nice, attractive, agreeable, etc. 
There is no exact equivalent in English. 

Sombrero, not a (western) sombrero, but a hat of any kind. A broad-brimmed hat 
is a ‘sombrero de alas anchas.”’ The one worn in Mexico is a “‘sombrero meji- 
cano.” 

Suceder, not succeed (in sense of success) =tener buen éxito, but to happen, to 
follow, succeed (in sense of succession). 

Vag6n, not wagon =carro, but car (railroad). 

Vaso, not usually vase =jarr6n, but (drinking) glass. 

Villano, not villain in the sense of knave=brib6n, but boor, rustic, peasant. Cf. 
Al villano dale el pie y tomar4 la mano. 

Vulgar, not vulgar in the sense of boorish=grosero, soez, but common, ordinary. 
Cf. El latin vulgar. 

ENGLISH-SPANISH 


Auditorium, not auditorio = audience, but salén de actos, paraninfo. 

Characters (in a novel or drama), not caracteres, but personajes. Pirandello’s Six 
characters in search of an author =Seis personajes en busca de autor. 

Compact, ‘an agreement or covenant,” not compacto, but pacto, convenio. 

Druggist, not droguero, one who deals in drugs; but farmacetitico, boticario, one 
who sells and prepares drugs according to the medical prescription. 

Elevator, not elevador, but ascensor. 

Engineer, ingeniero only as one skilled in engineering; a train engineer = maquinista. 

Intoxicate, in the sense of inebriation, not intoxicar = to poison, but embriagar. 

Introduce, not introducir= usher in, but presentar. 

Lecture, not lectura = reading, but conferencia. 

Line, not Ifnea (prosody), but verso. 

Morality is moralidad in the sense of conduct, but always “moral” as a term of phi- 
losophy. Cf. La moral nos ensefia . . . Tenga Vd. mds moralidad, sefiorito. 
Opportunity, not so much oportunidad =opportuneness, but ocasién. Cf. Oppor- 
tunity makes the thief, La ocasién hace al ladr6n. To hold opportunity by her 

forelock, Coger la ocasi6n por los cabellos. 


1 Appleton’s New Spanish Dictionary by Arturo Cuyas. New York, 1928. 
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Poem, poema, only in the sense of a long poem. Regularmente no se da este nombre 
sino a las (poesias) que son de alguna extensién. (R.A.) Poema épico. (R.A.) 
Otherwise use poesia. Thus: Las cien mejores poesias Ifricas. 

Realize, in the sense of apprehending or conceiving, not realizar, but darse cuenta, 
tener una idea. Do you realize the danger? ¢Se da Vd. cuenta del peligro? 
Tariff, not tarifa= rate, price list, but arancel. Cf. Los aranceles Gltimamente fijados 

por los Estados Unidos de Norte-América ..., or La nueva Ley Arancelaria. 

Vegetables, in the edible sense =legumbres, not vegetales. 

Versatility, not versatilidad, but universalidad. 


STEPHEN SCATORI 


University of Oklahoma 








GRAPHIC GRAMMAR 


(Author’s summary.—A plea for the graphic presentation of grammar to aid 
the average student, who, being visual-minded, remembers better what he sees than 
what he hears; and also, graphic explanations of three difficult French grammatical 
constructions, to show possible methods of procedure.) 


T WOULD seem strange to a language teacher in any of the 

European universities to have to explain to his students various 
fundamental points of grammar. This is one of the many—shall we 
say?—annoyances which he is spared, due to the longer course of 
language study in the secondary schools abroad, and the increased 
interest in language study because of infinitely greater practical 
contact with other nationalities. In the United States the situation 
is different, since the majority of our students study the foreign 
language in secondary school for two or at most four years only— 
this latter opportunity is exceptional—and even in some cases do 
not begin the study until they reach the college or university. Be- 
sides, most of them expect to have little practical contact with the 
language, unless they enter the teaching profession, go into the 
diplomatic service, or become associated with foreign commercial 
firms; and thus, since their interest is chiefly cultural or else forced 
by curricular requirements, the language preparation previous to 
university study here is not nearly so extensive as it is abroad. 

All this is by way of preamble to the fact that in our American 
universities the grammar of a foreign language must be taught or 
reviewed in all classes, from those in the elementary stage of lan- 
guage instruction to those in advanced composition; and even at 
times must be brought up in the literature classes in order to make 
clear a badly expressed thought. 

One of the chief difficulties in making grammatical explana- 
tions, however, is inherent in their very nature as abstractions. The 
American student, having no grammatical knowledge of his 
mother-tongue, finds it difficult to seize the exact idea which the 
teacher is trying to explain, and moreover, being visual-minded for 
the most part, is further handicapped by the very abstractness of 
the explanation. A continued experience with the average college 
student leads a teacher to the conclusion—which would probably 
be even more obvious in dealing with the preparatory or high 
school student—that the more concrete, or one might say graphic, 
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the explanation, the better it is understood and the longer it is 
mentally retained for active use. 

Of the many constructions to be considered in the study of 
French grammar, there are three that always seem to be particu- 
larly difficult to explain in such a way as to be thoroughly under- 
stood by students, because they have absolutely no counterpart in 
English, yet they are stressed in most grammars, knd two of them 
at least are necessary to a complete understanding of all reading 
texts. These three difficult points are the explanation of the agree- 
ment of past participles, particularly in the more complicated cases 
where both a direct and an indirect object are present, the distinc- 
tion between the conjunctive and disjunctive pronouns, and the ex- 
planation of the idiomatic depuis-construction with the present or 
imperfect tense. Sule 

A teaching experience with many types of classes, from ele- 
mentary to advanced, and even in night-school courses, has led the 
writer to develop the graphic analyses that follow. They have 
never failed to bring a thorough understanding of these three con- 
structions, since the student has thus a visual and definite picture 
rather than an oral and all too often vague impression of them; and 
a picture is easier for the average student to understand at the 
time of explanation and to recall afterward. 

In dealing with the agreement of the past participle, the place 
to start, of course, in the elementary classes where the explanation 
is more often needed, is with a review of the compound tenses and 
of the two auxiliaries and a statement as to when each is required; 
something like the following, for instance: 

Avoir is used to form the compound tenses of: 
1. All transitive verbs; 
(If necessary, explain transitive and intransitive verbs from 
their Latin roots, with an arrow going from verb to direct 
object for the first, and an arrow going straight up in the air 
from the verb, for the second) ; 
2. Most intransitive verbs (except a certain list) ; 
_ 3. Avoir and étre. 
Etre is used to form the compound tenses of: 
1, All verbs in the regular passive voice; 
2. Allreflexive verbs! 


e 


} The distinction between pronominal, reflexive, and reciprocal verbs is hardly 
necessary for the student; the reciprocal verb can be treated as an alternative trans- 
lation of the reflexive verb. 
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(Explain, if necessary, that reflexives have an expressed 
direct or indirect pronoun object which refers to the same 
person as the subject; that some verbs are always reflexive, 
some never, and some may be used reflexively with étre 
or else non-reflexively with avoir) ; 

3. A certain list of intransitive verbs of motion or change of 
state (Give list alphabetically or by antonyms). 


Students often expect verbs like marcher to take étre; in this con- 
nection the following suggestion, for which the writer is indebted 
to Prof. W. H. Shelton, may be used as a help: 


Verbs that denote simple “direction of motion” 
such as aller, venir, take ¢tre 

Verbs that denote ‘‘manner of motion” such as 
marcher, courir, grimper, take avoir 


Then take up at the blackboard the agreement of the past 
participles, especially those of étre-verbs (except reflexives) first, 
since it is simpler: 


A. The past participle of étre-verbs (except reflexives)? agrees 
in gender and number with the subject: 
(Give examples to illustrate statements 1 and 3 under étre- 
verbs) 
B. The past participle of avoir-verbs and of reflexive verbs agrees 
in gender and number with the (1) preceding (2) direct object: 
(In developing the sentences below—the three usual posi- 
tions of the preceding direct object—ask the questions: is 
the object preceding? is it direct? then draw the respective 
lines to prove the necessity, or the crosses to prove the im- 
possibility of agreement) 
1. Avoir-verbs 





a. Je les’ ai donnés but, Je leur ai donné 
—p —~ —p x 
——d x 

Jen ai parlé 
—p x 
eI x 
b. Les roses que j’ai données 
—p i 
—d 


2 Never permit the statement too commonly received from badly prepared stu- 
dents that reflexive verbs agree with the subject, as it does not take care of the lack 
of agreement with indirect reflexive objects. 

§ “p” stands for “preceding;” “d’’ for “direct.” 
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but, 


ey ae 
Les roses dont j’ai parlé 
——p x 


x 
— 
Les roses auxquelles j’ai pensé 
men x 
x 
poy 
Les roses que j’ai voulu donner 
—-p x 
—-d 
(Explain a complementary infinitive) 
Quelles roses ai-je données? 


QO 




















i 
——_——d 
but, 
Desquelles ai-je parlé? 
_— x 
x 
2. Reflexive verbs 
a. Elles’est lavée but, Elle s’est parlé 
—p — —p x 
—d x 
Elle s’est lavé les mains (Explain se as dative of pos- 
= ammeni session) 
x x 
but, 
Elle se les est lavées 
—p—p aie 
rc 2 —d 
b. Les mains qu’elle s’est lavées 
—p —p ail 
—@ 
but, 
a 
Les mains dont elle s’est parlé 
p —p x 
x x 
c. Quelle main s’est-elle lavée? 
—p—p fsa 
—d x 
but, 
De laquelle s’est-elle parlé? 
—P—Pp x 


x x 
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If time is taken to make this detailed explanation, even the slowest 
student will in one recitation know exactly when to make the agree- 
ment, and when not to, in all of the common and most of the un- 
common cases; and if a mistake be made at a later time the an- 
alysis of one sentence is sufficient to recall the explanation. 4 

As well, the distinction between conjunctive and disjunctive 
pronouns—as they are called in English-written grammars—is 
difficult to remember. The students get muddled in the midst of 
“connected with the verb” and ‘‘not connected with the verb,”’ and 
similar explanations. But if the French conception of these pro- 
nouns is adopted, that is, unstressed or conjunctive (atones) and 
stressed or disjunctive (toniques), the distinction is easier to see. If 
the conjunctive pronouns are explained as being pronounced as a 
part of the verb and therefore incapable of emphasis, and the dis- 
junctives as having no real connection with the verb and often 
used without a verb, the matter is simplified, particularly if a 
graphic distinction is made: 





Moi, |je le lui donne! a lui 
4 | 
C’est toi qui |leur parles| 





1 
Aprés lui (Not as closely connected with the 
verb as the indirect object, and 
! thus more emphatic) 
Il est plus grand que moi 


but, 


lie ne suis! 
Il est plus grand que jje ne suis} 


| 
Donnez-le-moi (Emphatic because final) 








but, 
|Donnez-m’en,| Ne [me le donnez! pas 
but, 
|Donnez-le| (Though the stress is here given by a phone- 


tic change of mute e to @ or ¢) 


The use of the disjunctives for (1) compound subjects and objects, 
(2) in comparisons, (3) absolutely, (4) for emphatic possession, and 
by extension, (5) when first or second person or reflexive conjunc- 
tive pronouns are used as direct objects, and with verbs of motion, 
can be explained comparatively easily in this way. 
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If the student understands the explanation, the battle is half 
won. The groundwork for the explanation of the idiomatic depuis- 
construction mentioned previously, and its distinction from a 
simple past statement, is the understanding of the difference in 
thought between the imperfect tense and the past definite and past 
indefinite tenses (here considered together only from the point of 
view of their opposition to the imperfect), that is, between the in- 
completed and the completed tenses. The use of the line——which 
has no definite beginning and no definite end to denote the con- 
tinuous descriptive state and continuous or habitually repeated 
action expressed by the imperfect tense; and of the dot . to denote 
the single completed action or several times repeated single com- 
pleted action of the past definite and past indefinite tenses, are of 
course familiar to almost every teacher. The use of the line-diagram 
divided into Past, Present, and Future to explain the idiomatic 
depuis-construction so difficult for monolingual Americans es- 
pecially with the imperfect tense, is probably also known to many 
teachers; but a certain originality can undoubtedly be claimed for 
the extension of the line and dot idea to the whole depuis-con- 
struction, and for the addition of a significant detail which has 
never failed to give a thorough command of the usual forms of the 
construction. 

In discussing the use of depuis and il y a (voici, voild)*. . . que, 
it is necessary to analyze the difference between a single completed 
action or state in the past (dot action) and an action or state be- 
ginning at a definite time in the past and continuing at least up 
until the present or until a definite time in the past (limited 
line-action); or in other words, the difference between the idea ex- 
pressed by the French completed tenses (with or without depuis), 
and that expressed by the present or imperfect with depuis. This 
seems best accomplished by beginning with their expressions in 
English, choosing a definitely limited action instead of a vaguely 
limited one or instead of a state, because it is easier to deal with at 
first: 

A. Dot Action 
1. He spoke for an hour. 


2. He spoke an hour ago. 
3. He spoke an hour since (ago). 


* Used to emphasize the time-expression. 
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It has been an hour since he spoke (He spoke an hour ago.) 
He had spoken for an hour. 

He had spoken an hour ago. 

He had spoken an hour since (ago). 


. It had been an hour since he spoke (He had spoken an hour 


ago). 
(We do not know, in relation to the present, when he started 
nor when he ceased, nor are we thinking of the fact that he 
may have spoken continuously; we are simply considering it 
as a completed action) 


B. Limited line-action 


1. 


He has been speaking for an hour . . . (and is still speaking) 
has spoken 
(with the implication that he is still speaking; therefore 
this sentence is not quite complete in itself, and expresses 
a “line” not a “‘dot”’ idea) 
(He is still speaking, and thus we know at what time he 
began in relation to the present, and also that he spoke 
continuously 


. He had been speaking for an hour... (when she inter- 


had spoken rupted him) 
(with the explanation of why he was interrupted—or 
rather, of what happened at the end of that time to make 
it significant—either expressed or definitely implied; 
therefore this sentence, too, is incomplete) 
(She interrupted him at some definite time—which we may 
or may not know—therefore he started just an hour before 
and talked continuously until—and probably after—he was 
interrupted) 


No student will fail to see the difference between the completed 
thought expressed by the simple English past or pluperfect in the 
first group of sentences (A), and the incomplete thought expressed 
by the English perfect or perfect progressive and pluperfect or 
pluperfect progressive in the second group (B). 

Next discuss the French translations of the preceding sentences. 
The ones in group A are simple dot actions: 


A. Dot action 


PRPS Yr 


I] a parlé pendant une heure. 

Il a parlé il y a une heure. 

I] a parlé depuis (voici, voila) une heure. 
Il y a (voici, voila) une heure qu’il a parlé. 
Il avait parlé pendant une heure. 

I] avait parlé il y a une heure. 
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7. Il avait parlé depuis (voici, voila) une heure. 
8. Il y avait (voici, voila) une heure qu’il avait parlé. 
Group B contains examples of limited line-action; and by con- 
sidering that it is now ten o’clock, the first sentence may be dia- 


grammed thus: 
Fur. (He started to talk at 9 o’clock, he 











ST 
™ Pa w 4 has talked from 9 to 10, it is now 10, 
OY = er and he is still talking. But—and here 
y A. ww is the significant detail—in English 
ry, / we look at the beginning of the action 
ay) 27 and say: “He has been talking’; in 
oT = French we look at the interruption and 
_ ~ say: “He is talking.” 
9 o'clock 10 o’clock 


Therefore we say in English: 
He has been talking foran hour... 

while in French we say: 

I] parle depuis une heure... 

Il y a (voici, voila) une heure qu’il parle... 
A variation of this will explain the idea of the second sentence, 
“had been talking”: 

Past 


Fur. (He started at 9 o’clock, was inter- 











© W} .s rupted at 10, and we are now looking 

SY A. \’ back on it from the standpoint of 

ey’ oy noon. Jn English we look at the begin- 

A wi hy / : vn rs . oe 

Ray) Sy ning and say: “had been talking’’; 

Re { in French we look at the interruption 
> 4 and say: “was talking.” 

‘ 9 o'clock 10 noon 


Therefore in English we say: 
He had been talking for an hour. . 
and in French: 
I] parlait depuis une heure .. . 
I] y avait (voici, voila) une heure qu’il parlait ... 

This explanation of the two differing points of view taken of the 
action by the two languages is always very satisfying to students. 
It should be pointed out, too, that if the perfect and pluperfect in 
English can be recast into their corresponding progressive forms, 
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as can nearly always be done, it will simplify their recognition as 
the idiomatic depuis-idea. Also it should be added that these idio- 
matic tense uses do not hold for negative statements with depuis, 
for the incomplete idea of the action is no longer present in the sen- 
tence. For instance: 


He has (had) not spoken for an hour. 

I] n’a (n’avait) pas parlé depuis une heure 

I] y a (avait) une heure qu’il n’a (n’avait) parlé. 
(Pas is usually omitted with i y a in com- 
pound tenses) 


However the idiomatic tenses must be used in the question form if 
the idea demands it: 


Depuis quand (combien de temps) parle-t-il? 
How long has he been talking? 

Depuis quand (combien de temps) parlait-il? 
How long had he been talking? 


In this general connection the following forms of depuis que and 
depuis ... que are interesting: 


Depuis que j’y ai été je lui ai parlé. 
Since I was there I talked to him. 
Depuis que je suis ici je lui ai parlé. 
Since I have been here I talked to him. 
Depuis que j’y étais je lui avais parlé. 
Since I had been there I had talked to him. 
Depuis que je suis ici je lui parle. 
Since I have been here I have been talking to him. 
Depuis que j’y étais je lui parlais. 
Since I had been there I had been talking to him. 
Depuis trois heures que je suis ici je lui parle. 
For the three hours that I have been here I have 
been talking to him. 
Depuis trois heures que j’y étais je lui parlais. 
For the three hours that I had been there I had 
been talking to him. 


Naturally all the details of the preceding explanation of the 
idiomatic depuis-construction need not be given to students; in 
fact, it probably ought not to be given as a whole to any one class 
at any one time, but is is necessary that the teacher understand it 
as a whole in order to be able to explain the parts of it that are 
needed. 
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The general question of how much of any explanation shall be 
given always depends of course upon the degree of advancement of 
the students who are being taught; partly, too, upon the person- 
ality of the teacher perhaps; but there is no denying that in dealing 
with the average visual-minded student it is more economical of 
time and of later effort on the teacher’s part to give him an explana- 
tion which he can see and remember, and one which, too, if he is a 
prospective teacher, can save him awkward moments of uncertainty 
when it is his turn to make explanations. 


MArRIon T. GRIGGS 
University of Pittsburgh 








THE MODERN LANGUAGE SITUATION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF GERMANY* 


(Author’s summary.—Impossible to compare language achievement in two 
countries, because of difference in time devoted to study. Promotion by classes 
makes possible modern student projects and wide choice in texts. Modified direct 
method general. Emphasis on understanding of peoples.) 


FTER OBSERVING the work of many teachers in many 
different schools in many parts of Germany, this truism re- 
mains the most lasting impression: that the success of any class de- 
pends, in Germany as in America, first and foremost upon the 
personality of the teacher and his ability to inspire his pupils to 
constructive effort. It was my privilege to observe many instances 
of very fine teaching throughout Germany; naturally there was 
some which was mediocre. Groups of children representative of 
every stratum of wealth and social position were observed ‘‘in 
action.” Generally speaking it could not be said that an upper 
wealth or social stratum necessarily predicated superior ability or 
achievement. Good teaching brought its results in every group. 
To attempt a comparison between the achievement of a foreign 
language class in Germany with that of a similar age group in 
America would be futile, for there is no common basis from which 
such a comparison could accurately be drawn. Every child in a 
secondary school in Germany begins some foreign language at the 
age of ten and continues the study of that same language for nine 
years. A second language is begun at the age of thirteen and often 
at fifteen or occasionally at sixteen a third language is elected. 
Moreover a language once begun is continued during every suc- 
ceeding year—but with a dimishing number of hours per week—as 
long as the pupil is in the secondary school. In the majority of 
schools the minimum amount of time devoted to the study of any 
one language is four years.! When one considers that pupils in 
American schools begin the study of a foreign language at the earli- 
est in the seventh grade or at the age of twelve, that modern lan- 
guage statistics in this country show an average of approximately 
ninety-two per cent of all pupils who study a foreign language pur- 


* (Based on actual observation of classes studying English, French or Spanish 
in thirteen leading cities of Germany.) 

1 These statistics have been taken from the ‘“Lehrpline” of many types of 
secondary schools throughout Germany. 
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suing this study for two years only, and that a language studied 
at the beginning of the course is usually dropped one or two years 
before graduation from the senior high school, it can readily be 
seen that any attempt at comparison of modern language achieve- 
ment in similar age groups in Germany and the United States 
would be futile. 

A comparison of method and procedure in the two countries 
may however be exceedingly profitable, and the growing practise 
of exchange visits of teacher groups and actual teacher exchanges 
within the schools themselves testify to the mutual value to be de- 
rived from such comparisons. For the purposes of this discussion 
the practise of the schools in Germany will be the subject of con- 
sideration, since that in the schools of the United States is familiar 
to us. 

As in America, Germany has adopted the policy of using her 
own countrymen as teachers of foreign languages. While admittedly 
the ‘‘native teacher”? has a decided advantage in the matter of 
“accent’’—a correct pronunciation and inflection—, this advantage 
seems to be more than outweighed on the other hand by the ability 
of the teacher who has himself had to encounter the difficulties of 
the foreign tongue to smooth the way for the young pupil and to 
make clear to him the principles underlying the difficulties. If a 
pupil is to get anything more than a merely superficial acquaint- 
ance with the foreign tongue, his knowledge must be based upon a 
thorough understanding of the fundamental principles underlying 
its grammatical structure. The teacher best fitted to train him in 
such principles is the one who has himself had to master them. The 
handicap of accent is met by the very thorough training required 
for language teachers in German universities, which is supple- 
mented wherever possible by study in the foreign country, such 
study being frequently financed in part by the state, which is to 
profit from its fruits. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
the Musterschule in Frankfurt/am Main, internationally known 
already in the pre-war days for its progressive methods in modern 
language instruction, has under the leadership of Max Walter dis- 
carded its established practise of having French teachers for the 
French language and employed highly trained Germans for this 
department. 

In one respect the educational reform in Germany still leaves a 
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good deal to be desired. While the motto of ‘‘an open road to the 
capable” is true in theory, it still has some unfortunate limitations 
due to the inflexibility of University requirements for entrance, 
which still uniformly demand proficiency in mathematics and two 
foreign languages. Moreover since this proficiency must be very 
definitely demonstrated by the passing of the ‘“Abiturientenexa- 
men,” the student gifted in mathematics and science but unable 
to do language work successfully must as a rule transfer from the 
secondary school to the Volksschule or Mittelschule and prepare 
to enter a trade, since the professional schools of the Universities 
are automatically closed to him. To be sure, in some schools there 
is for the pupil who is capable in all branches except one or two, a 
saving grace in the provision for a three-fourths vote of the teachers 
concerned in an individual case, making it possible for the pupil to 
pass the Abiturientenexamen with some deficiences. In general 
however proficiency in both mathematics and two foreign languages 
is a prerequisite for later professional study. 

The greater emphasis upon the study of foreign languages in 
Germany is naturally based upon economic necessity and immedi- 
ate utility, although this by no means implies a lack of cultural 
ideals. It is interesting in this respect to note the swing from French 
to English which has developed in this post-war period. Before 
1914 it was the general practise for French to be studied as the 
first modern language, followed by English as the second. Today in 
every section of the country, with the single exception of the Rhine- 
land, this order has been reversed. Because of its immediate 
proximity to France all schools of the Rhine Province continue to 
require French for the first modern language. As in pre-war days 
English and French continue to be the standard foreign languages 
offered, although in some schools, particularly in the new deutsche 
Oberschule in Aufbauform some other language is offered as the 
second or third language, varying with the region. Thus in some 
schools Spanish is offered, in others Swedish, Russian, or Italian. 
The classes in these ‘“‘regional’’ languages are however in most in- 
stances very small. 

It was of especial interest to note the size of language classes 
throughout Germany. In spite of the fact that language is a re- 
quired subject and not an elective, as in America, language groups 
appeared to be very generally small. (The general average appeared 
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to be about twenty, although classes ranging in size from eight to 
fifty were found in various schools.) The latter number or anything 
approaching it was found in only one school however. It is worthy 
of note that in this one school, which requires beginning language 
classes of fifty, the Director told me that because of the physical 
strain caused by this practise it has become increasingly necessary 
to retire teachers at fifty instead of at the legal age of sixty-five. 

The war has meant for Germany an awakening in many lines of 
thought, not the least of which is in the field of education. The 
Director of the Foreign Division of the Zentralinstitut fiir Erzie- 
hung und Unterricht of Berlin is responsible for the statement 
that the pre-war period was characterized for Germany by a spirit 
of self-complacency, by the assumption that Germany had devel- 
oped a highly efficient system of education which might well serve 
as a model for the rest of the world, and that Germany did not 
need to look beyond her own borders for new educational ideas. 
This same authority paints the post-war attitude as a new vision 
which sees in all the civilized world a source of helpful ideas, which 
seeks constantly to broaden its own horizon and which by an ex- 
change of ideas and ideals seeks to promote mutual helpfulness 
among nations in the field of education. At first the result of excur- 
sions into foreign fields by individual educators, who brought back 
their own keen observation of new values, the new spirit, which re- 
gards the acquisition of new values as a duty, is evidenced now by 
the organized educational groups which since 1926 have gone out to 
Roumania, Lettland, Finnland, and the United States to observe 
educational methods in these countries, with more such groups be- 
ing organized each year. It is self-evident that the universal train- 
ing in modern foreign languages plays an important rdle in the 
preparation of such visiting groups. 

One of the most significant manifestations of the new attitude is 
the desire and attempt in modern language teaching to acquire an 
appreciation of the true spirit of the people and country whose 
language is being studied. That this desire is being translated into 
action is demonstrated in three outstanding practises in German 
schools: that of actual interchange of secondary school groups with 
foreign students in England, France, Denmark and Sweden, that of 
Study tours to neighboring foreign countries without the element 
of exchange, and that of the very general use of texts of modern, 
Vital interest. 
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One instance of the foreign exchange practise will serve to illus- 
trate its procedure. At Birkenwerder near Berlin I had the pleasure 
of seeing such an exchange in action. During the summer of 1930 a 
group of twenty boys from Sheffield, England, averaging eighteen 
years in age, accompanied by three English teachers, were living 
for four weeks in a Schullandheim with twenty Berlin boys and 
three German teachers. At the same time a group of twenty Berlin 
boys was enjoying a similar experience in Sheffield which, like 
Berlin, was paying the expenses of its visitors during this four week 
period. Simple but wholesome living amounted to about M1.50 or 
thirty-seven and a half cents a day for each individual. Each Eng- 
lish boy was’ paired with a German boy and both spoke English 
together one day and German the next. Mornings were spent in 
“school,” groups of German boys being led in regular recitation 
periods by the teachers from England and the English boys by the 
German teachers, the lessons being conducted always in the lan- 
guage native to the teachers. The subjects studied were those which 
would serve to give an understanding of the foreign people—their 
geography, history, economics, philosophy and music. The boys 
spent the afternoons in excursions on foot and by bus into the 
neighboring country districts, into Berlin for its many places of 
varied interest, and into the homes of the Berlin boys for a touch of 
real German family life. Evenings were delightful with story tell- 
ing, singing and games. It does not need a technical mind to see not 
only the real, practical application of language study in such a pro- 
cedure but also the infinite possibilities for the establishment of 
world peace, if such a procedure could become general. 

Likewise the school excursions to neighboring countries not 
involving the element of student exchange offer much wider values 
than those derived merely from modern language teaching, al- 
though that is the main point of interest in this discussion. For 
weeks and even months prior to such an excursion all instruction of 
an individual class is centered on the preparation for this trip. Not 
only is the study of the foreign language emphasized but the les- 
sons in geography, history, economics, science and even mathe- 
matics is made to center around this unifying thought. Excursions 
to other parts of Germany and to the Schullandheime are also very 
generally made the topic of conversation in English and French 
classes on the return of groups from such local trips. Thus con- 
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stantly the learning of a foreign language is so motivated that its 
acquisition becomes a very desirable and a very interesting subject 
of study. In this connection it is well to note a practise which has 
been generally abandoned in the United States, but which makes 
such excursions possible in Germany. Our elective system and pro- 
motion by subjects has resulted in an almost entire breakdown of 
the ‘‘class’’ system. This results frequently in recitation groups 
comprising pupils of several different semesters, no two classes as 
a rule containing the same combination of individuals. German 
schools in large cities are as a rule far smaller than those in most 
American cities. In no school visited was there an enrollment in 
excess of seven hundred and fifty pupils. Promotion is by classes 
and not by subjects, which makes it possible for class groups of 
uniform age to be kept intact. In spite of obvious disadvantages 
and injustices this system has the merit of creating class spirit and 
of making possible such study tours as have been described here. 
The matter of textbooks is particularly worthy of comment and 
in this respect the German practise seems to me ahead of our own, 
Nowhere in Germany did we find a limitation in the choice of texts 
imposed by a “‘free textbook” law. Texts are uniformly bought by 
the pupils themselves, unless they are too poor to buy them. Such 
cases are not at all uncommon and in these instances the books are 
supplied from a fund for that purpose in each school. In general the 
course of study for all schools is mapped out by the Richtlinien. 
While this involves a tremendous amount of detail in suggestion, it 
is still sufficiently flexible in use to allow a wide latitude in actual 
teaching practise. In modern language study certain periods of 
literature and the “‘highlights” within those periods are prescribed, 
but the prescription is still sufficiently broad to admit a wide choice 
of authors. With the exception of classes in one city I found lan- 
guage groups reading much vital, up-to-date literature on England 
and America, including weekly summaries of the ‘‘Manchester 
Guardian,” texts on the League of Nations and similar subjects. 
The most generally read authors seemed to be, in English, Gals- 
worthy, Thomas Hardy, Shaw and Kipling, with Dickens and 
Shakespeare as ‘‘stand-bys.’”’ Dickens was read in condensed form, 
and in one school we found Shakespeare being read in condensed 
form in English concurrently with one of the classic German trans- 
lations in full. In another the study of a Shakespearean play is al- 
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ways accompanied by the study of some modern text, in order that 
concentration upon the Elizabethan may not cause the students’ 
own English to lose its modern quality. Texts are generally less 
elaborate in physical form than ours and consequently less expen- 
sive. I found schools quite generally using the Tauchnitz and 
Teubner paper editions, which cost often not more than fifteen 
cents each. While the grammar text studied in each school-system 
must be approved by the state Board of Education, literary texts 
may be chosen from a very wide range, the selection being left to 
each individual teacher, who has the privilege of changing the 
choice each year. This system again is possible only when class 
organization is strictly maintained. 

The fact that a foreign language is begun at the age of ten years 
has a distinct advantage in that the speech organs are far more plas- 
tic than later, and it is easier therefore to attain a correct “‘accent.” 
Because of beginning with young pupils and continuing the study 
of the same language for so long a period of years, far greater 
emphasis is placed in the earlier years on oral language than is 
general in our schools. In America, because of the necessity of ac- 
complishing the greatest maximum possible in two years, the use of 
a text from the very beginning is common. In Germany a longer 
period is allowed in laying foundations and it is common to have a 
six weeks period of purely oral work before any formal use of a 
textbook is begun. The ability to speak as well as read the foreign 
language is emphasized in most schools. Only in the old type 
humanistic gymnasium, in which Latin and Greek are the required 
languages and French is studied during the last three years of the 
course, is the reading knowledge and comprehension of French the 
chief aim. It was interesting to hear discussions in English on pre- 
sent day problems presented through reading texts. Several classes 
were eagerly discussing the relations between England and her 
colonies, with special emphasis upon the situation caused by 
Ghandi’s campaign of passive resistance in India. One class which 
had had but three years of English was reading a post-war novel of 
Sheila Kaye-Smith and discussing the question of divorce, the 
attitude of the Church of England towards this problem and in 
more general terms the controversies within the Anglican Church 
today. America is of course working along the same line. It is only 
that the ability to speak the foreign language must be more of a by- 
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product, if but two years in general can be devoted to the study of 
any one language. 

A great deal of repetition was characteristic of the method in 
beginning classes. In some instances this was carried into the read- 
ing and re-reading of foreign text material in more advanced 
classes to an extent which would be felt irksome in an American 
school. Repetition has very great value but it should not be allowed 
to kill interest. In beginning classes it is used to great advantage to 
train in details of exact pronunciation and correct inflection. As 
used in these classes repetition was employed generally in adapta- 
tions of the Gouin Series, the statement being always accompanied 
by the action, thus providing a dual association of ideas. In a 
large number of schools at least some use is made of the phonetic 
“Lauttafel’’ to secure the real foreign sounds. In most instances 
merely the recognition of the symbols and ability to pronounce 
them was required; in a few the ability to write them also was a 
requisite. Personally I am not converted to the merits of the 
Lauttafel and I feel that its use in our own schools, involving as it 
does the mastery of an entirely new set of symbols, requires time 
which may be used to better advantage in other ways. 

The use of Victrola records in modern language teaching was 
interestingly demonstrated in two schools, the Musterschule in 
Frankfurt and the Studienanstalt of the Luisenschule in Diis- 
seldorf. The pupils are provided with booklets containing the text 
of the record to be studied, so that they may gain the new impres- 
sions simultaneously through ear and eye. The record is played 
sentence by sentence, the pupils following the reading in the book. 
Each sentence is repeated by the pupils after it is played, the pupils 
reading from the book first in chorus and then as individuals. 
Again the record is played, one sentence at a time, while the pupils 
write as from dictation and correct what they have written by 
comparison with the book. A ‘‘Wandtafel’”’ containing a picturiza- 
tion of the record offers an added approach through the eye. As the 
record is played, different pupils point out the things described. 
The Wandtafel then becomes the basis of conversation, in which 
various series are used and the conversation is broadened to in- 
clude the individual experiences of the pupils themselves insofar 
as the vocabulary can be so used. All motions involved in the use 
of the instrument are given by the teacher in the foreign language 
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and repeated by the pupils. As the records are carefully prepared in 
the countries where the language is spoken, they are of great value 
in giving correct models of pronunciation and inflection. Their dis- 
advantage lies in the expense involved and their consequent lack of 
variety. There is no doubt that they are a valuable adjunct in 
language instruction. 

The question and answer method was found to be very gener- 
ally in vogue in all types of classes and schools. Some of the best 
work along this line was observed in several classes in which pupils 
had been asked to formulate their own questions as part of their 
home preparation. In such classes where both question and answer 
were the work of the pupils themselves, initiative and independence 
were being developed and the teacher could remain in the back- 
ground except as the arbiter of difficulties. This system which trains 
for comprehension and not for translation is valuable in the acquisi- 
tion of ‘‘Sprachgefiihl,” for it helps the pupils to think in the for- 
eign language. It may be of interest to note one or two concrete 
examples of the results of such a method. 

In a geography class of fourteen year old children the teacher 
was utilizing the time near the date of June 21 for a quite technical 
study of the summer solstice, of the angles of shadows cast by the 
sun in different latitudes at this time of year, etc. A little girl raised 
her hand and suggested that the visitors might not understand 
the German; she asked if she might repeat the explanation in Eng- 
lish. With the teacher’s permission she came to the blackboard and 
gave a very good explanation in clear and simple English. 

In a class of thirteen year old boys who had been studying 
English for eight weeks the teacher made our visit the point of 
departure for the recitation and placed upon the boys the respon- 
sibility of asking questions of the visitors. There was little hesita- 
tion and one of the first questions was: “Have you been christ- 
ened?!” The question occasioned both surprise and merriment and 
the teacher said, “ You will have to explain why you have asked such 
a question.”’ The boy then recited: ‘“‘Solomon Grundy, born on 
Monday, christened on Tuesday, married on Wednesday, etc.” 
The class had learned the jingle and were at once making practical 
use of its vocabulary in conversation. Such use of jingles, which 
are recited in unison to emphasize correct intonation, and of 
nursery rhymes learned as jingles or in songs was quite generally 
encountered in beginning classes. 
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In another class the girls had been carrying on an exchange of 
letters, half in English and half in German, with girls in English and 
American schools, and an eager discussion was in progress over the 
reading of a letter from Chicago and another from London. The 
girls discussed the questions suggested by the letters among them- 
selves and with their teachers and addressed numerous questions 
to us. My own experience with such an exchange of letters con- 
vinces me that it is one of the most effective means of arousing 
interest in the spirit and life of the foreign people, and in helping to 
acquire a more accurate and up-to-date knowledge of the language 
itself than is possible merely through the medium of the textbook 
and the daily classroom instruction. 

In an Aufbauschule in one of the industrial towns of the Ruhr 
district we attended an assembly at which one of our American 
educators spoke to the pupils in English about our visit to the 
German schools and of his own school in one of our great cities. 
Ninety-five per cent of the pupils in this school are children of the 
proletariat, with little of ‘‘culture”’ in their daily environment and 
certainly nothing of foreign language training in their background. 
These pupils who have been selected from the Grundschule because 
of their ‘‘capable’’ minds begin English at ten. The speaker used a 
simple vocabulary, speaking deliberately and distinctly and not 
only was it evident in the assembly that he was being understood by 
all—the pupils smiled and applauded at the proper time without 
outside prompting—but questions to individual pupils taken at 
random afterwards showed that all had really understood what 
was being said. 

In the Hindenburg Gymnasium in Diisseldorf a strong impetus 
has been given to the study of English by the gift of an alumnus of 
the school who has found his ‘“‘pot of gold’”’ in America. Last year 
this alumnus established an endowment fund yielding an annual 
income of M100, which amount is to be awarded each year to the 
Oberprimaner who demonstrates the highest proficiency in the 
English language. On the appointed day a current newspaper article 
of serious content from such a journal as The London Times or 
The Manchester Guardian is assigned to each contestant to be 
studied for an hour and a half, during which time the candidates 
may have the privilege of making a very few brief notes, not more 
than could be written on a small visiting card. Each candidate 
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studies the same article and at the end of the study period he 
delivers a ten minute speech in English upon the topic assigned. A 
jury of three faculty members awards the prize. 

In some classes the reading of new text material was followed 
immediately by frete Reproduktion from the class. A remarkable 
instance of fine training along this line was shown in one class, in 
which I was asked to read in English a passage entirely unfamiliar 
to the class and the pupils then gave back the substance of the 
passage in their own English. 

The direct method, usually in some modified form, seems the 
general practise. Straight translation was found only in rare in- 
stances. The best work in translation was found in an advanced 
class which was working for real literary value and in a group in 
early language training, in which the teacher read the English text, 
sentence by sentence, and the pupils with books closed rendered 
each orally in German. Formal grammar was seldom being taught 
in any class observed. Conferences brought out the fact that the 
method generally employed is the inductive. In one school the 
pupils underlined new points of grammar as they were encountered 
in the reading matter. At certain times pause was made in the read- 
ing for a few days, while the pupils listed in groups all such ex- 
amples of each new principle, from which they formulated for 
themselves the statement of the principle. 

The direct method in its most unadulterated form was observed 
in a Mittelschule in Harburg adjoining the city of Hamburg. Here 
there was a tremendous amount of practise in conversation on sub- 
ject matter of immediate interest. No textbook was used and in the 
several classes observed there was a very spontaneous response 
from about half of the class. Whether the others were silent be- 
cause of inability to participate or from embarrassment was in- 
possible to determine within the brief period of our visit. Certainly 
the ones who were participating were gaining a very real fluency in 
English. A later conference with the teacher of these groups, her- 
self the author of numerous direct method texts, brought the ad- 
mission that such a method would be impossible with conditions as 
they are in the United States, with so short a time devoted to 
language study. Whether these classes were at the same time 
developing an ability to read widely was not determined, but the 
assumption would be that this was the case, since experience at 
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home leads us to the conclusion that a well developed oral use of 
the language is usually accompanied by a correspondingly well 
developed skill in reading. 

A valuable device employed in one school was the use of short 
jokes in the foreign tongue. Such a joke was read aloud in class and 
from it a whole original story was developed, each pupil con- 
tributing an incident. When the series of incidents had been re- 
hearsed in their logical order, the pupils were given the home as- 
signment of writing out in the foreign language the connected 
story as it had been developed in the recitation period. 

One advantage of the multiple language study is the opportun- 
ity which it offers for constant comparison of languages both as to 
vocabulary and idiom. Thus whenever a pupil fails to understand a 
new word, he is often brought to see its meaning through compar- 
ison with the Latin or Greek, French or English, as the case may 
be. Each language is made to complement and supplement the 
others, thus enriching the knowledge of each. 

Mention of the function of dialect is perhaps not out of place in 
the discussion of modern foreign language teaching, since each dia- 
’ except in its own limited district of use. While 
there is a constant struggle to eradicate dialect from the speech of 
young children in their early school years, educational authorities 
have nevertheless come to appreciate the fact that the perpetuation 
of dialect as literature has real folk value. And so we find in Ger- 
many today a very definite program of training in the reading and 
writing of dialect in the various districts in which it is native. This 
serves the dual purpose of preserving such folk-lore in its original 
form and respect and love for native districts. In the north of 
Germany the study of Plattdeutsch has especial value for language 
study because of its similarity to English. Since both languages are 
‘“genealogically’”’ one and show the same consonant system, the 
Plattdeutsch forms a natural basis for the study of English. 

While night schools for the teaching of vocational subjects have 
long been common in Germany, night schools for academic train- 
ing have only begun to be introduced. In this new venture Germany 
is looking almost entirely to the United States as her guide. We had 
the opportunity of visiting classes in French and English in one 
such school in Essen, which has been in existence for two years and 
in which the students range in age from eighteen to forty. The 


lect is ‘foreign’ 
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school has planned a five-year course to prepare the young men 
and women for the A biturientenexamen, but of the eighty-six who 
enrolled at the opening of the school two years ago forty have been 
obliged to drop out because of inability to give the necessary time 
outside of their working hours. In this school English is offered as 
the first language with French second. A wide divergence of 
method was observed between the two teachers of modern lan- 
guages. One teaching classes in second year English and first year 
French was basing his instruction in the former on the story of 
George Washington and the cherry tree, the other in third year 
English was reading and discussing Shakespeare’s “‘Coriolanus”’! 
No discussion of the position of modern languages in a school 
system would be complete without some mention of teacher train- 
ing within this field. The basis of the following comments is a 
number of conferences with educational officials and attendance 
at a seminar for modern language candidates in the Liebig Ober- 
realschule in Frankfurt-am-Main. In the latter case a group of 
eight prospective teachers, all of whom had completed their 
university training and one of whom had served as an instructor 
for a year at Ohio State University, were meeting with the 
Director of the school twice a week for a pedagogical seminar. 
Their first year of practical preparation involved actual teaching 
of classes under the constant supervision, guidance and help of 
individual teachers. Written reports of practise work were made 
to the Director and the regular conferences with him were for 
the discussion and model demonstration of the theory and method 
of modern languge teaching. In the seminar visited three candidates 
explained their own methods of teaching, which were discussed 
with criticisms and followed by a practical demonstration of 
desirable method by the Director. The second year, all candidates 
meet as a class for lectures on pedagogy and groups of two or 
three in weekly seminars for the discussion of methods developed 
in practise teaching. Teaching is regarded as a life profession, pre- 
paration is long, arduous and thorough, the period of waiting for 
permanent appointment is often discouragingly long (although the 
present economic situation in Germany is such that candidates 
seem willing to wait even for several years in some instances) but 
once appointed, tenure and pension are assured, the number of 
pupil hours is reduced as the teacher approaches retirement age, 
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and his position in his community is regarded as on a par with that 
of the physician, lawyer or the man or woman in any of the 
learned professions. 

It was a very real privilege to have the opportunity of observ- 
ing the splendid, progressive educational program of present-day 
Germany as it actually functions with children, and we as a group 
from the International Institute of Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, felt deeply grateful to the representatives of the Ger- 
man Ministry of Education who so generously threw open to us the 
doors of every type of school and gave so unstintingly of their 
personal time to accompany us on our many excursions, both pro- 
fessional and recreational. It was a thrilling experience from which 
we turned our faces westward, filled with the glow of fresh pur- 
pose and a keener appreciation of our own great opportunites. 


EMILIE MARGARET WHITE 
Central High School, 
Washington, D.C. 








FOUR TOPICS EXPLAINED FUNCTIONALLY 


(Author’s summary.—A few original teaching devices are here described which 
have helped the writer to present vividly and clearly certain items in French for 
beginners.) 

HESE notes are the outgrowth of years of experience in teach- 

ing French. They do not pretend to deal with the most im- 
portant aspects of grammar or usage, but I have found them very 
helpful. They are based on the belief that in elementary work we 
should refer as much as possible to basic principles, rather than to 
give the impression that French grammar is a mass of unrelated 
exceptions or isolated items. 

Accents may seem to be nuisances or helpful friends, according 
to the way the teacher presents them. I begin to introduce them 
as friends, from the very first day a beginning class meets. First 
comes the acute. I put on the board, one after the other, such words 
as école, état, étroit (=strait), répondre, étendre; and the pupils 
quickly learn that é at the beginning of a word is very likely to 
represent s in English. In like manner I develop é through béte, 
féte, hate, héte, rétir, vous étes (for those who have had Latin), and 
téte, which they are amused to find comes from festa, a brick. 

Now we are ready to have a sandwich. We are familiar with the 
sandwich as two slices of bread with a piece of meat between them. 
Now here is a French sandwich: e r e. It consists of two normally 
mute e ’s with any one consonant between them. But something is 
wrong with this picture; what is it? The sandwich is too dry. 
Where we use butter the French prefer grave-e, gravy, running right 
down on to the meat, thus: ére. Since the French never leave one 
consonant between two mute e’s, we realize that the accent grows 
on such words as pére, mére, frére; and méne, ménent, or meénerai, 
even though it is not on mener and menez. With this principle in 
mind we at once know how to write chére or séche (where ch is one 
consonant). 

One other use of the grave accent concerns only a few pairs of 
words, chiefly: ow and ow, /a and Jd, a and a. If you have any difii- 
culty in remembering which of each pair has the accent, remember: 
Where is the accent (02)? There (Ja), at (@) the word. And if you 
are tempted to forget which way this accent tips, remember it is 
natural to go down to the grave. 

When pupils get this idea of the grave accent clearly in mind, 
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many orthographic difficulties on feminine adjectives and first 
conjugation verbs are anticipated in such a way that they never 
cause difficulty. Créer is no exception, because it contains no “‘sand- 
wich.” In appeler and jeter the chef prefers to put two slices of meat 
instead of one and the gravy. As for verbs of the céder type, my 
explanation takes somewhat the following form: Mrs. Jones has a 
very becoming hat, a grave-accent hat, which she wears on the 
proper occasions, including every one of the future or conditional 
parties. Now Mrs. Smith sees that hat and insists on having one 
just like it. She doesn’t need a new hat, for she has a perfectly 
good acute-accent hat, which would be much more becoming to 
her; but she has to get a grave-accent hat like Mrs. Jones’s. If she 
is going to wear it at all, she surely ought to wear it at the future 
and conditional functions, of all places; but she does not imitate 
wisely, and wears her oric*nal acute accent hat there. 

Possibly somebody will accuse me of leaving out such rare com- 
binations as relever, and I plead guilty. How often will these come 
to the attention of pupils in first-year French? Even supposing a 
pupil mistakenly writes rélever, I would rather overlook that once 
in the interest of writing /éve correctly ninety-nine times. 

Instead of having pupils memorize some list of adjectives which 
precede their nouns, I prefer, for beginners, to put these adjectives 
on my five fingers in such a way that they are thoroughly learned 
in two minutes. On the thumb I have good and bad, which suggests 
for the next finger good looking and bad looking. Then, unfortunately 
for some of us, these suggest young and old, for the next finger. 
These naturally lead to large and small, and these to long and short. 
I stretch my conscience a little, as I tell the class, to put nouveau 
on the same finger with young. Now we have an unforgettable 
sequence, good and bad, good looking and bad looking, young and old, 
large and small, long and short—a sequence which cares for such 
synonyms as bon and brave (in that sense), or mauvais and méchant, 
or grand and gros. Add numerals and you have a very satisfactory 
working statement for the first year or two of work with adjectives. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, permit me to introduce the celui 
family: messieurs celui and ceux, mesdemoiselles celle and celles. 
There are three striking characteristics of this family. The first is 
that they never go out alone, for they are very timid. They must 
always have company. The second characteristic is that they are 
very particular; there are only three kinds of friends with whom 
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they will ever go out in public. These are Mr. De, the Relative 
Pronoun family, and the Ci or Ld brothers. The third peculiarity of 
the Celui family is that they are very exclusive, and will almost 
never appear with any two of these friends at once. 

One more topic is the proper auxiliary with participles. I never 
could see any value in memorizing a list of some thirteen participles 
which take étre, only to find later that there are some more that 
also take étre, and that some of those already learned often take 
avoir, notably monter, descendre, and sortir. Instead, I approach the 
matter from the logical side. We omit reflexives, which will have 
special treatment much later. Now, all verbs are either transitive 
or intransitive. Does the class know which is which? We must be 
very sure before going further. All transitive verbs take avoir, and 
most intransitives take——. Here I guarantee that any live class 
will answer é¢re, wherein lies the opportunity of vivifying the im- 
pression by saying, ‘Oh, no, most intransitives take avoir also.” 
The only intransitives that take étre must show change from one 
with one striking exception. 





place or one condition to another 
There is always somebody who gets in where he doesn’t belong, 
and in this instance it is rester. If we were picking out the biggest 
exception we could think of, it would be this verb, which doesn’t 
change from one condition to another, but stays still. The other 
verbs (here I go through a sample list) all show one or the other, 
including mort, which shows change from one condition to another, 
“regardless of the place we go to.” Danser does not take étre be- 
cause it doesn’t go from one place to another, traverser does not, 
because it is always transitive; monter, descendre, and sortir take 
either auxiliary according as they are used transitively or intransi- 
tively. This is a poor rule, because it does not work both ways. It is 
true as I stated it, but it is not true that all intransitive showing 
change from one place or condition to another take étre; for ex- 
ample courir and grimper. But it is much easier to learn these 
later when there is necessity, and to get the impression firmly 
made that the auxiliary depends mainly on functional use. 

To be sure, there are exceptions and isolated facts in French 
as in all languages. But it is important to have certain general 
principles firmly planted as mooring masts in the first flights that 
our pupils take in the unknown airs of a foreign language. 

FREDERICK E. HAWKINS 
Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, 
Providence, Rhode Island 








WHAT IS MEANT BY ROMANTICISM IN FRANCE 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE DRAMA 


(Author's summary.—Romanticism gives artist entire freedom; proclaims drama 
highest form of poetic art; utters revolt against classicism, not against realism, in- 
troduces local color; tends toward morbidity, humanitarianism, love of nature, 
mystic religious feeling.) 

T HAS been said that the best definition of romanticism is the 

admission that there is no definition of it. One French woman 
attempts to define it as ‘‘an independent genre which takes its 
beauties where it finds them, which believes only in itself: . . . the 
protestantism of literature.”” He whom the world recognizes as the 
leader of the romantic movement calls it ‘“‘the French revolution in 
literature,’’! and compares it to a virgin forest of the kind depicted 
by Chateaubriand, as opposed to classicism, which is like the royal 
park at Versailles. 

Madame de Staél had the distinction of introducing the term 
romanticism into French literature. She says (De la Litlérature, 1, 
xii; 1800), “‘The name of romantic has been recently introduced 
... to designate that poetry which has the songs of the troubadours 
as its origin, and which was born of Christianity.’ Stendhal, writ- 
ing somewhat later, defines classicism as “‘the kind of literature 
which gave pleasure to our great-grandfathers,”’ and then says, 
“Romanticism is the art of present time ... works which, in the 
present state of habits and beliefs, are capable of giving to people 
the greatest pleasure possible.”’ 

Jean Giraud, in L’Ecole Romantique Francaise (Paris, 1927; p. 
3), defines it as a “‘new renaissance, a spasm of sincerity on the part 
of artists and public, a transformation of sentiment, of imagination 
and of taste, a rebellion against rules—and still more against 
routine; a protest against that exclusive and sometimes oppres- 
sive reason which had been undisputed queen of classicism; be- 
tween the reign of the ‘philosophers’ and that of the ‘realists,’ it 
was a school of enthusiasm, of poetic faith, and mysticism.” 

Victor Hugo declares, in one of his numerous outbursts, that 
romanticism is ‘‘that which is most intimate in the heart, and most 
divine in the thought’’; Gustave Lanson affirms: ‘‘Romanticism in 
principle is merely a refusal to live by intelligence alone, an 
affirmation that poetry is a need of the soul.” 


’ Victor Hugo. The translations throughout this article are my own. 
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All authorities agree, apparently, that romanticism is a doctrine 
which proclaims the entire freedom of the artist to follow no rule 
or guide other than his own sweet will. His creative power as an 
artist is to be subjected to no restraints whatever. From this 
fundamental principle, implying though it does a seeming paradox 
in that it insists upon the absence of principles, all the various 
manifestations of romanticism proceed. 

One turns naturally when seeking light on this subject, to the 
famous Preface to Cromwell, issued by Victor Hugo in 1827. This 
has never been questioned as the utterance par excellence of 
romanticism unalloyed, or as nearly unalloyed as romanticism 
has ever been. The play called Cromwell, based upon the life of the 
famous Englishman, is not suitable for the stage and has never been 
performed; its fame rests solely upon its author’s name, and upon 
the preface, with its revelation to an astonished world of the 
doctrines of the group of young writers who rallied under the 
banner of romanticism early in the ninteenth century. The term 
“romanticism,” however, was applied to them somewhat against 
their will; ‘‘term empty of meaning,” says Hugo, “imposed by our 
enemies and disdainfully accepted by us.”’ 

According to the Preface, the drama is the highest form of 
poetic art, as adapted to modern times. “Poetry,” it declares, “‘has 
three ages, each of which corresponds to an epoch of society: the 
ode, the epic, the drama. Primitive times are lyric, ancient times 
are epic, modern times are dramatic. The drama is complete 
poetry. It is toward the drama that everything in modern poetry 
is tending.”’ This same view of the predominance of the drama ap- 
pears in many other prefaces and utterances of the writers of the 
period. ‘‘Romanticism seems to have desired from the start to 
triumph in the theater. To gain control of the stage, in the name 
of liberty and truth, it multiplied its efforts. To surpass classic 
tragedy in truth to nature, in depth of philosophy, in life, in 
poetry—such were its pretentions.”’ 

As corollaries of the theorem of utter liberty on the part of the 
author, the Preface to Cromwell emphasizes: 

1. Suppression of the unities of time and place, keeping only 
the unity of action, which is inherent in all art. 

2. Suppression of rules of technique for versification. 

3. Mingling of various genres: the comic with the tragic, the 
epic with the lyric, the ugly or grotesque with the beautiful. 
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4. Use of historic background, particularly that of the Middle 
Ages. 

5. Exaltation and complete expression of the individuality of 
the writer. 

It is easily seen that these doctrines are naturally associated 
with youth. Their formulation by Hugo was an outgrowth of the 
common thought of a group of young men who met regularly at the 
home of Charles Nodier, a literary man of merit but no great fame, 
who was older than they but who shared in their youthful ardors 
and whose hospitality was made attractive to them by his young 
and charming daughter with whom all these burning souls were 
more or less platonically in love. Alfred de Vigny, aged 32, was the 
oldest of the group; Alfred de Musset, aged 20, was the youngest. 
Their club, or Cénacle, as they called it, came into being during 
1825. The Preface appeared in 1827, when Victor Hugo, at 23, and 
already famous, took his place as their unquestioned leader. 

The suppression of the unities of time and place is such a com- 
monplace thing to us now, that we are likely to fail to realize what 
an innovation it was a hundred years ago. It was a revolt against 
the dictates of French neo-classicism, which had dominated French 
literature since the days of Ronsard in the early sixteenth century. 
The suppression of the rules of technique in versification was the 
same. The unwillingness of youth to follow in the footsteps of its 
elders simply led to literary rebellion. The romantics admired the 
neo-classic literature of their forefathers; they reverenced Corneille 
and Racine as whole-heartedly as anybody; but they maintained 
that, as in political and philosophical realms ‘‘the old order 
changeth, giving place to new,’’ so in literature; the old order of 
Corneille and Racine was out-dated and should give place to new, 
which was more suited to new times and new modes of thought. 

The breaking away from the unities and the innovations in 
versifying, were based upon the right of the poet to express his own 
individuality, and to depict life as it really is. It seems a strange 
contradiction (but romanticism is full of contradictions) in these 
days, when we so often oppose romanticism to realism, to recall 
that all the romantics clamored vehemently that they were por- 
traying reality. They were realists, as opposed to classicists, who 
were merely theorists. The chief reason why the romantics were so 
enthusiastic about the drama was, in Hugo’s words, because “‘the 
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character of the drama is reality .... Then, in the name of real- 
ism, let us cast aside the unities of time and place, but let us keep 
that of.action, as necessary as the others are useless.”’ “‘Let there be 
no rules, no models; let us imitate nothing but nature.”’ 

It was for the purpose of imitating nature realistically that the 
romantics insisted upon the mingling of various genres. The clas- 
sics, they said, restricted nature and distorted it by taking only the 
noble and the beautiful as their type, making everything in the 
drama subservient to one action, keeping each genre separate and 
distinct, within hard and fast lines. Poetry “‘must feel [to quote 
again from the Preface] that everything in the universe is not 
humanly beautiful, that the ugly exists close beside the beautiful, 
the deformed beside the graceful, the grotesque beside the sublime, 
evil with good, shadow along with light. It must ask whether the 
narrow and relative reason of the artist shall prevail over the in- 
finite, absolute reason of the Creator; whether it is for man to rec- 
tify God; whether a mutilated nature will be more beautiful... ; 
whether the way to be harmonious is to be incomplete . . . . It will 
begin to imitate nature, to mingle in its creations... dark with 
light, grotesque with sublime ..., the body with the soul, the 
animal with the spiritual . . . . The beautiful has but one type; the 
ugly has a thousand.” ““The drama should be laughter and tears; it 
should be good and evil, the high, the low, fatality, Providence, 
genius, chance, society, the world, nature, life.’’ 

Thus we find in romantic drama all genres combined, in vary- 
ing ways and proportions. Probably the climax of this effort was 
reached in a play written by the actress Delphine Gay, after she had 
become Madame Emile de Girardin. She asserted that her comedy 
which she called the School for Journalists, was new in form. She 
attempted, in fact, to have its first act a vaudeville, the second a 
sort of sermon, the third a comedy, the fourth drama, and the fifth 
tragedy. 

It was for the same purpose—that of being in their sense 
realistic—that the romantics introduced the use of the historic 
background of the Middle Ages. Their drama must be true to life; 
what could be more true to life than life as it had actually been 
lived? They chose the history of the Middle Ages because (chiefly) 
since Christianity is the religion on which modern civilization is 
based, then in order to keep within an atmosphere of reality as 
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modern times know it, they must keep within that religion. Pagan- 
ism had been outgrown, and was no longer real. The first of the 
avowedly romantic dramas to be performed was Henry III and his 
Court by the elder Dumas. Then came Vigny’s Marshioness of 
Ancre; then Hugo's series, Hernani, Marion Delorme, The King 
Seeks Amusement, Marie Tudor, followed by a deluge of plays by 


writers of more or less renown. 

We must not fail to bear in mind that it was the prevalence of 
historic background that led to the introduction of local color upon 
the stage—local color with regard to scenery and costumes, lan- 
guage, mannerisms, even to the most minute details. This was the 
most complete innovation, perhaps, in all the romantic bag of 
tricks, and the one which has continued to live in full vigor on all 
the stages of the western world. 

It is hardly necessary to assert that the last point in the list— 
exaltation of the individuality of the writer—evolves from the 
doctrine of complete liberty. If you have no master, no model, no 
rule, no guide, then who or what is left for you to follow except 
yourself? And how are you going to follow yourself except by ob- 
serving yourself? And do not all the psychologists tell us that too 
much self-observation leads to morbidity? Hence the melancholy of 
the romantics, in all its various aspects. 

Now each of these five features of the romantic doctrines led to 
many different expressions, with interminglings and eliminations of 
each other. The artist could indulge in them all if he liked, or 
intensify those which he preferred. The only thing he must ab- 
solutely do was follow his own bent. The dramatist Scribe, unable 
to resist the temptation to poke fun at the romantics, inserts a bit 
of parody of them and their ways in his play Comradeship. He 
makes one of his characters declare: ‘‘I’ve written a book of poetry 
like everybody else. It just came to me one morning, while I was 
having breakfast. The Catafalque, or Funereal Poetry of Oscar 
Rigaut.... Yes, I’ve gone in for the funereal. That was all there 
was left. Everything else was taken by our friends—fine fellows, 
the dandies of literature, creative geniuses that have invented 
everything; and there would have been duplication if we had all 
created the same thing. So I left to them the vague, the middle- 
ages, the picturesque; and I invented the funereal, the cadaverous. 
Indeed I’m a howling success with it.” 
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The intense individualism of the romantics, which as has been 
observed, so easily becomes morbid, caused them to prefer the 
hero preéminently sad and superior. This hero, naturally, was most 
often a projection of the author himself, as was René in Chatau- 
briand. (Chateaubriand, although he came a little earlier than the 
romantics we are discussing, and was not a dramatist, exerted, 
particularly through his creation of René, a powerful influence 
upon all romantic writers.) This ‘‘majestic sadness’? might come 
from any source, but very often it was due to the hero’s suffering 
under the injustice of illegitimate birth, as in Hernant, or to his be- 
ing a poet of such fine sensibilities as never to be understood by the 
common run of mankind, as in de Vigny’s Chatterton; or to his be- 
ing deformed and ugly, as in The King Seeks Amusement; or to her 
being (in the case of heroines) a courtesan, beyond the pale of 
respectable society, as in Marion Delorme. 

The mania of melancholy became all the rage, in the theater, in 
the novels of the period, in lyric poetry, and—but too frequently, 
since it often led to suicide—in real life. Chateaubriand says in his 
Memoirs from Beyond the Tomb, “‘A whole breed of Renés poets and 
Renés prose-writers has swarmed about everywhere. Nothing but 
laments and broken phrases are heard .... There is not a single 
stripling coming out of boarding school that has not dreamed of be- 
ing the most unhappy of men; not a youngster of sixteen years 
who has not exhausted life, who has not believed himself tormented 
by his genius, who in the depths of his thought has not given him- 
self up to the waves of his emotions, who has not beaten his pale 
and curl-crowned brow, and astonished mankind by a grief of which 
he did not know the name, nor they either.”’ 

One is also impressed, while reading romantic drama, by the 
interest in crime and the so-called darker side of life, that is there 
apparent. The absence of all law or rule naturally implied freedom 
to follow one’s impulses in any direction. Hence indifference to the 
laws of the land, social laws concerning marriage, and so on. Cer- 
tain romantics, in their zeal for liberty, exalt free love. Marriage, 
they say, is not made for sensitive and noble hearts. This feeling is 
expressed primarily by the elder Dumas in his play Henry III and 
his Court, and in others. It is but just to state, however, that most 
of the eminent romantics never attacked the sanctity of marriage. 

Balzac, whom we seldom remember as a dramatist, brought 
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upon the stage in his Vautrin (1840), a character whom he called 
a confidential man, and whom we call today a private detective. 
This play is perhaps the ancestor of all the mystery-dramas and 
detective-dramas that have thrilled the world since then. Its 
specially romantic element is its presentation of crime and crim- 
inals. Of course this element was frequently parodied by the op- 
ponents of the romantic school, or used as the basis for piéces ad 
these. One of these, The Criminal Lawsuit, by Rosier (1836), de- 
picts women of the period as finding their favorite reading matter in 
the Police Gazette. A certain scene represents a man reading the 
newspaper aloud to some ladies: 

Leon, reading: Sublime act of devotion of a wife for her husband. 
The ladies: That’s not the article. The next one. 

Leon, reading: Abduction of a woman, murder of the husband, ac- 


companied by horrible circumstances. 
The ladies, interrupting their breakfast: We want to hear that. 


Mental abnormalities of all kinds figure largely in romantic 
literature. One must be “‘individual’’ at all costs, different from the 
common run of mankind. And of course the thing that differs most 
from the normal is the abnormal. Thus the frequent appearance of 
maniacs and madmen in all states and variations of mental and 
sentimental derangement. There was a play called The Madwoman 
by H. Auger and C. Desnoyer, which enjoyed great vogue. I think 
also of The Woman of Arles, by Alphonse Daudet, in which the 
“simple”? plays such an important réle, although this play came 
somewhat later, than the strictly romantic period. 

Several of the tendencies I have mentioned are summarized 
by Mr. Evans!: “We note that the romantic drama seeks out with 
particular sympathy all the individuals, all the kinds of people, 
who vary however little from the common social animal; it does 
this by virtue of the tendency to be different, to be eccentric, which 
announces itself as a directing principle of romantic philosophy. 
Thus the romantic hero must be a bastard when he is not the son of 
a gallows-bird, a gypsy, when he is not a highwayman, a pirate, or 
a seller of old clothes; thus the romantic heroine is very often a 
social outcast .... The romantic lover is an extraordinary type: 
somber, fatal, bitter, sinister, but magnetic at the same time, he 
poses as a superior being . . . a wild gambler, a gnasher of teeth, a 


' See Bibliography. 
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wielder of swords, a drinker of sea-water from the skulls of dead 
men.” 

There remain two further important aspects of romantic 
drama: its humanitarianism, and its feeling for nature in the sense 
of the great out-doors, each of which overlaps into another genre. 
The romantic dramatists, after having pitied to their hearts’ con- 
tent their own unhappy heroes, turned their sympathies toward 
the world at large. Scores of plays were written against poverty, 
against capital punishment, against all sorts of social and legal 
abuses, and when their number became great enough and their 
themes began to invade the realms of the novel, they took on a 
name of their own and became piéces d thése. 

The feeling for nature, one of the most noble of the attributes 
of romantic literature, leads off into the domain of lyric poetry. 
Indeed some authors maintain that all that is permanent and 
really valuable in the romantic drama is its lyricism. Nature was 
loved by the romantic hero as the solace of his isolation, the sym- 
pathetic mirror of his sensitive soul, which other mortals could not 
understand. Some eminent Frenchman has said, ‘‘A landscape is a 
condition of soul.’ Our American poet Bryant declares, ‘““To him 
who in the love of nature, holds communion with her visible forms, 
she speaks a various language.’’ The language that she speaks to 
the solitary introspect, is likely to be one of mysticism, as the his- 
tory of the great mystics of religion and literature goes to show. In 
this connection I quote from Romanticism, by Eduardo Ospina 
(Madrid, 1927): 

“The theme of nature is also very common in romantic poetry, 
because in the beholding of natural beauty is found a reflection of 
supersensible life. Thus it may be said that the romantic poets, omit- 
ting almost entirely the purely objective observation of nature, 
introduced and developed to a superlative degree its psychological 
contemplation (in relation to the states of soul of the poet) and its 
metaphysical contemplation (in relation to God, whose action and 
presence are made manifest to the soul through the phenomena of 
nature).” 

Now the romantics were not theologians; they refused to study 
“-ologies” of any kind because they could not be limited by rules 
and laws; and metaphysics without theology is bound to remain 
vague, undefined, mystical. This is the kind of religious feeling 
that is almost universal in romanticism. 
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The French temperament, however, in its most fundamental 
manifestations, is precise, clear-cut, practical, deep-searching, and 
realistic. Descartes asserts that the most widely distributed quality 
among his fellow-beings is common sense. Thus the romantic 
drama, quite out of harmony with the French national disposition, 
was a very short-lived phenomenon. Its time of activity covered 
hardly more than seventeen years—from 1823 to 1840—and even 
during these years its sway was by no means undisputed. Classic 
dramas were being performed in Paris every week; the actress 
Rachel rose to heights of fame and fortune in the réles created by 
Racine and Corneille; and after their “‘brief hour upon the stage,”’ 
the romantic plays had to give way to the more prosaic and com- 
non-sense problem plays and comedies of manners, while—alas for 
the romantics’ efforts to down them!—the plays of Racine and 
Corneille, along with those of Moliére, go on forever, still filling the 
theaters in Paris every week. 

It is encouraging to reflect however, that the good men do does 
indeed live after them. The influence of the romantic drama still 
lives and flourishes, expressing itself in a thousand different ways. 
It would be a most interesting task to trace this influence through 
at least some of its devious paths—only that, as Kipling would say, 
is another story. 
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A SPANISH LESSON ON THE AMERICAN FLAG 


(A uthor’s summary.—A direct method lesson on the American flag, adaptable to 
varying class-room conditions.) 


HERE come times in teaching whena teacher is face to face 

either with a shortage of textbooks or with a text which re- 
quires the use of objects with which the classroom is not completely 
equipped. Sometimes the period has been unexpectedly shortened. 
Sometimes an unexpected visitor has dropped in. 

In such cases it is worth while to have a lesson available which 
requires but one inexpensive bit of material around which to build 
the lesson, namely: one small American flag. It is surprising how 
much can be done with such material in the way of a simple lesson 
easily comprehended by all students alike. 

The flag should be one small enough to pass around the class, 
yet large enough to be distinct. It may be cotton, linen, silk, or even 
paper, although flags of cotton or linen give the best results. 

Holding the flag where it is visible, I point to it and say “ban- 
dera.”’ I then point once more to it and say “Bandera americana.” 
I follow this with “la bandera americana.” Pointing to myself I say 
“‘mit bandera.”’ I then give the flag to each member of the class in 
turn or to all in one row and have each one hold the flag and repeat 
“‘mi bandera.” In a similar way I proceed with the next sentence 
“La bandera americana es mi bandera.”’ 

The next sentence draws their attention to the colors of the 
flag.—‘‘La bandera americana tiene tres colores: rojo, blanco y 
azul.’’ I count the number three on my fingers, the colors I point 
out on the flag and where similar colors are visible in the room, 
several red, white, or blue objects may be pointed out in turn. (‘This 
is not, however, necessary). In the same way the rest of the lesson 
may be easily run through by the direct method. The lesson has the 
advantage that it can be adapted to almost any length period being 
capable of extension or curtailment, that it can be used during the 
first week, or (by asking questions after each statement) later in 
the first semester, or at the beginning of the second; it can be 
turned into dictation, or used as a test for comprehension. 

As an example of how the lesson can be extended, an additional 
few lines, labeled Part B have been inserted. I generally follow the 
direct method with the same sentences used for dictation and if 
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time permits ask for a translation of what they have written. It is 
surprising to note the accuracy of the results, even during the first 
week. 

LA BANDERA AMERICANA 

Part A 

Bandera. Bandera americana. La bandera americana. 
Mi bandera. 
La bandera americana es mi bandera. 
La bandera americana tiene tres colores: rojo, blanco y azul. 
La bandera americana tiene trece listas. 
Siete listas son rojas. 
Seis listas son blancas. 
La bandera americana tiene un campo azul. 
Enel campo azul hay estrellas. 
Las estrellas son blancas. 
Hay cuarenta y ocho estrellas blancas en el campo azul. 


Part B 
Las estrellas representan los estados. 
California es un estado. 
Hay cuarenta y ocho estrellas. 
Hay cuarenta y ocho estados. 
Los cuarenta y ocho estados forman los Estados Unidos. 
Hay trece listas. 
Las trece listas representan las trece colonias originales. 
RICHARD N. THOMPSON 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy, 
Pacific Beach, California 
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To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

The report* of the Commission appointed by the College En- 
trance Examination Board to revise the definition of the require- 
ments in the modern languages will probably come before the Board 
for action at the meeting on Wednesday, April 6. The Board’s 
Committee of Review wishes in the meantime to receive sugges- 
tions and criticisms from all modern language teachers who are 
interested in the proposed revision. 

I should be very glad if you would endeavor to procure from 
the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers an expres- 
sion of opinion on the merits of the Commission’s report, a copy of 
which is enclosed. If you wish additional copies of the report for 
distribution to the members of your association will you please let 
me know? 

In connection with the recommendations of the Commission it 
seems natural to inquire as to the desirability of assisting American 
teachers of a foreign language by supplying them with a classified 
list of books selected by recognized authorities as suitable for use 
in secondary schools. 

In conversation a few days ago with representatives of the 
Board’s Commission on Entrance Requirements in English, I was 
told that teachers of English generally feel that the College En- 
trance Examination Board or some other educational organization 
should prepare lists of books recommended for reading and for 
study by the pupils of secondary schools. If such lists are useful to 
teachers of English would they not be helpful also to teachers of 
the foreign languages? 

THOMAS S. FISKE 
Secretary, College Entrance Examination Board 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 
Wuat CONSTRUCTION AFTER étre la premiére fois que? 

The writer has on his desk three rather well-known composition 
books which use the subjunctive mode after c’est la premiére fois 
que. One of these texts advises that the present subjunctive be em- 
ployed after this expression; the other two construe it with a per- 
fect subjunctive. 

We have failed to find, however, a single instance of étre la 
premiére fois que followed by the subjunctive in the works of con- 
temporary French writers, who seem to be content with the less 
pretentious indicative. As may be inferred from the examples 


* Reviewed in The Modern Language Journal, XVI, 4 (Jan. 1932). 
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given below, the tense which follows étre la premiére (seconde, 
derniére, etc.) fois que seems generally to be the same as that of 
the verb étre. 

Pauline.—Mon fils! Il me semble que c’est la premitre fois que je t’entends 
parler aussi affectueusement. Brieux M. de Réboval, A. 11, S. 1. 

Journay.—Alors, c’est la premiére fois que vous venes ici? Donnay Georgette 
Lemeunier, A. 1, S. VIU. 

C’était la premiére fois qu’il lui donnait ce nom. Henri Duvernois, Monsieur; 
Greenfield, Parmi les conteurs modernes, p. 86. Ginn & Company, 1929. 

C’était la premiére fois, depuis vingt ans, que Mlle de Vornay lui proposait 
cela. Marcel Prévost, Le Pas relevé, Idem, p. 96. 

Guillaume.—C’est la seconde fois, monsieur, que vous batfez en retraite devant 
moi. Hervieu, Le Dédale, A. v, S. x1. 

Mme. de Sermaize.—Mais, ma parole, c’est la premiére fois que tu reviens ici. 
De Flers et de Caillavet, Primerose, A. 11, S. VIII. 

Brancour.—Et c’est la premiére fois que tu y venais? Capus, En Garde, A. u, S. 
XIII. 

Friolley.—C’ était la premiére fois que je recevais une femme de chambre qui se 
présentait. Donnay, La Chasse dl’homme, A. 11, S. 111. 

Suzanne.—D’ailleurs c’est la premiére fois de ma vie que j’ai un chapeau sur la 
téte pour recevoir chez moi, 4 six heures et demie du matin. Jdem., A. 11, S. v. 

C’est, pourtant, la premitre fois que je vous vois tel que vous étes! Léopold 
Marchand, Nous ne sommes plus des enfants, La Petite Illustration, June 18, 1927, 
p. 17/2. 

Martial.—Et c’est la seconde fois en six ans que mon oncle Léopold vient passer 
quelque temps en France. Jean Sarment, Léopold le Bien-Aimé, Idem, November 5, 
1927, p. 2/2. 

C’était la premiére fois depuis bien longtemps et depuis leur rupture senti- 
mentale qu’il se dérobait a leur téte-a-téte. Le Matin, January 11, 1928, p. 4/1. 

C’est la premitre fois qu’une voiture a pu atteindre cesommet. Jdem., February, 
1, 1928, p. 6/6. 

Ca ne serait pas la premitre fois qu’un homme ferait oublier le mal qu’un autre 
homme a fait. Lucien Descaves, Les Fruits de l'amour, La Petite Illustration, May 
5, 1928, p. 26/2. 

Ce n’était pas la premitre fois que Mme Grandés s’éveillait en pleine nuit...., 
Maurice Renard, La Chouette, Le Matin, November 18, 1930, p. 4/1. 


_ The passages just cited show conclusively that étre la premiére 
(seconde) fois que is frequently followed by the indicative. They do 
not, of course, indicate that the subjunctive should not be used. 
We are quoting, therefore, a categorical statement on this subject 
made by an eminent French grammarian: 


Il est également élégant de mettre le subjonctif aprés le premier, ou un des 
premiers, et aussi le dernier ou un des derniers: C’est le premier qui en ait fait autant. 
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Mais ici le subjonctif s’impose moins encore et il y a des cas od l’indicatif est 
nécessaire: alors qu’on dirait élégamment c’est la seule fois que nous layons regu on 
dit uniquement c’estla premiére ou la derni¢re fois que nous le recevons. Ph. Martinon, 
Comment on parle en francais, Larousse, 1927, pp. 389-390. 


Whether or not there is any historical justification for the be- 
lief that étre la premiére fois que is, or should be, followed by the 
subjunctive mode, the writer is not prepared to say. He is inclined 
to believe, however, that this impression owes its existence to the 
following causes: first, the frequent use of the subjunctive in ad- 
jective clauses modifying premier or a noun which it qualifies; 
second, a confusion of modes owing to the fact that four persons of 
the present tense of the indicative and subjunctive of verbs of 
the first conjugation, and of certain irregular verbs, are identical 
in form; third, the frequent use after étre la premiére fois que of the 
present tense of such verbs, which is sufficiently contrary to English 
usage to make the French verb appear to be a colloquial replace- 
ment of a past subjunctive by a present one. 

An example of the case just mentioned is found in Le Voyage de 
Monsieur Perrichon, Act 1, Scene u:... c'est la premiére fois que 
je voyage. In view of the evidence presented above, the writer, at 
least, is convinced that when M. Perrichon makes his enlightening 
statement, he is using—though, perhaps, as unconsciously as M. 
Jourdain faisait de la prose—the indicative mode of the verb 
voyager. 

Matcoim K. Hooke 
Women’s College of the University of North Carolina 
To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 
STRINDBERG AND NIETZSCHE 

Nietzsche and Strindberg were introduced to each other by 
Georg Brandes in 1888, when Brandes wrote to Nietzsche that he 
thought that Nietzsche might enjoy meeting someone who was of a 
spirit similar to his own. Brandes was at the time delivering a 
series of lectures on Nietzsche at the University of Kopenhagen. 
“Am dritten April, 1888 schrieb Brandes an Nietzsche:' Wenn Sie 
Schwedisch lesen, mache ich Sie auf das einzige Genie Schwedens, 
August Strindberg, aufmerksam. Wenn Sie iiber Frauen schreiben, 
sind Sie ihm ihnlich. Dieser Hinweis gab den Anstoss zur Bekannt- 
schaft zwischen Nietzsche und Strindberg.”’ As a result, a short 
correspondence was carried on, but no great or lasting results were 
accomplished. Nietzsche had written most of his important books 
by this time and realized that he and Strindberg had little in com- 
mon. The following quotation from Strecker! explains this relation- 
ship more fully: 


1 Strecker, Nietzsche und Strindberg, Miinchen, 1921. 
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Fremd einander und einsam zogen beide ihre Rahnen—Nietzsche freilich 
eine geistige Luftschicht héher. ... Nur ein einziges Mal im Jahre 1888, kurz vor 
Nietzsches Umnachtung (1889) beriihrten sich die Kurven dieser Bahnen und 
fiihrten zu dem Briefwechsel, den dieses Buch enthilt. Auch von ihrem Verhiltnis 
zueinander gilt das, was Nietzsche einmal in seiner Sternen-Freundschaft’ mit 
anderer Beziehung so unvergleichlich sagt: ‘‘Wir sind zwei Schiffe, deren jedes sein 
Ziel und seine Bahn hat. ... Dass wir uns fremdt werden mussten, ist das Gesetz 
iiber uns.... Es gibt wahrscheinlich eine ungeheure unsichtbare Kurve und 
Sternenbahn, in der unsere so verschiedenen Strassen und Ziele als kleine Weg- 
strecken einbegriffen sein mégen, ... erheben wir uns zu diesem Gedanken! Aber 
unser Leben ist zu kurz und unsere Sehkraft zu gering, als dass, wir mehr als 
Freunde im Sinne jener erhabenen Méglichkeit sein kénnten.” 


On December 7, 1888, Nietzsche sent Strindberg a copy of the 
“Genealogie der Moral’ and, on December 27, Strindberg replied 
“Ich bestitige den Empfang Ihres liebenswiirdigen Briefes mit der 
grossartigen ‘Genealogie der Moral.’ Ich stére noch einmal Ihre 
Ruhe durch eine poetische Lektiire, sie enthilt meine Betrach- 
tungen iiber das Problem der Gewissensbisse, die schon geboren 
wurden, bevor ich ihre Werke kannte.”’ 

The first of Strindberg’s works to be translated into German 
were ‘‘Das rote Zimmer,” published in 1879, ‘Die Verheiratheten,” 
published in 1884, and ‘‘Frau Julia,” published in 1888. These 
were translated 1889-1890. By this time Nietzsche had written all 
his important works. Strindberg, however, became very en- 
thusiastic about Nietzsche; hence his ‘*Tschandala’”’ and “Am 
ofinen Meer’ are permeated with Nietzschean influence. For 
several years he closed his letters with an admonition to study 
Nietzsche. 

Strindberg’s influence has been felt much more since his death 
than during his lifetime. It was not until about 1890 that he be- 
came generally known in Europe. In 1892 his fame spread because 
of his naturalistic and anti-feminine dramas, especially “‘Gliubiger” 
and “Die Beichte eines Toren.”’ But his real popularity in Germany 
began in 1912. In 1913-14 twenty-four of his plays were performed 
in more than 100 theatres in Germany alone. 


The following dates of Nietzsche’s publications will throw 
further light on this relationship. 


1872 Die Geburt der Tragédie. 

1873-76 Unzeitgemiisse Betrachtungen. 

1876-78 Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, B. I. 
1877-79 Menschliches, Allzumenschliches, B. II. 
1880-81 Morgenrite 

1881-82 Fréhliche Wissenschaft. 

1883-85 Also Sprach Zarathustra. Teile I bis 4. 
1884-86 Jenseits von Gut und Bése. 
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1886 Der Wille zur Macht, Erster Teil. 
1887 Genealogie der Moral. 
1888 Ecce Homo. 


1888-89 Gétterdiimmerung, Der Anti-Christ, Nietzsche con- 
tra Wagner, Die Umwerthung aller Werthe, Erster Teil. 


O. L. BoCKSTAHLER 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 
A SUMMARY OF IRREGULAR VERB FORMS 


The October issue of Foreign Language News reports that the 
daily papers of New York have greeted with enthusiasm the new 
foreign language syllabus which stresses reading as an objective in 
the language teaching of the city high schools. They believe that 
by the new procedure the student will be “freed from much of the 
drudgery of memorizing thousands of verb forms and difficult 
grammatical constructions.’ I cannot believe that the makers of 
the syllabus intentionally set forth the new program as a marvellous 
labor-saving device, but rather that the papers were reflecting a 
popular misconception. Otherwise, why this monstrous exaggera- 
tion of the formal difficulties of learning a foreign tongue? Fre- 
quency studies have not progressed far enough for us to say with 
assurance what syntactical difficulties will be met with in the early 
practical use of a modern language, but we can say that the num- 
ber of verb forms that must be mastered for a working knowledge 
of any one of the modern languages most commonly studied is not 
great. I wish to undertake an enumeration of these for Spanish. I 
assume that progressive teachers still require the memorization 
of paradigms, however such study may be supplemented by other 
exercises, of which reading is doubtless one of the best. 

The student will, of course, learn all the forms of one verb from 
each of the regular conjugations. Excluding the infinitive, as given, 
and the future subjunctive, as obsolete, and remembering that the 
third conjugation differs from the second in only four forms (one 
of them the infinitive), we find a total of 107 regular forms: in -ar, 
52; in -er, 52; in -ir, 3. These are basic and must be learned per- 
fectly before going ahead. I tell my adolescents that learning the 
verbs is like taking olives from a bottle or getting kisses, when you 
get the first one the rest come easy. 

The frequency studies of Professor Hills (Hispania, Vol. x11, 
No. 5, p. 414, and Vol. xv, No. 5. p. 339) show that in all proba- 
bility the only irregular verbs needed in an elementary course are 
the following: (The numbers I supply for each verb are the ir- 
regular forms, that is, the forms that cannot be made up by adding 
the regular endings to the stem of the infinitive.) 
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ser (37), haber (41), estar (27), decir (43), ir (38), tener (41), 
querer (39), saber (37), ver (14), hacer (39), poder (39), dar (21), 
venir (42), poner (38), ofr (26), traer (26), salir (20), andar (18), 
valer (20), caer (23), caber (37), -ducir (25), placer (21). Total 712. 

The radical changing verbs are conjugated by rule; neverthe- 
less, as they require a modicum of memory work, we may include 
in our summary one of each type together with an inceptive verb 
and a verb in -wir: 

pensar (9), contar (9), sentir (26), dormir (26), pedir (26), 
conocer (7), huir (27). Total, 130. 

The grand total of 949 can hardly be considered as the absolute 
of sheer memory work. It is not a task for the memory comparable 
to that of learning an alphabetical list of that length. There are 
many analogies and regularities within small groups as all teachers 
know. For example, with thirteen irregular stems and the regular 
endings learned, the future and conditional are mastered. Thus the 
above total would be reduced 13X%11=143. The imperfect sub- 
junctive can be formed by rule from the preterite stem. This 
would reduce our total by twelve forms from each of twenty-two of 
the verbs listed above, or 264 forms. A net total would thus be 
542 forms. Set end to end they would be equivalent in number of 
words to about six English sonnets. I conclude that grammar is 
not the major difficulty in learning a foreign language. Rather do I 
agree with the position taken in the November issue of the 
Journal. (Vol. xv1, No. 2, pp. 115-122). 

H. H. ARNOLD 

The Pennsylvania State College 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 
The Graded Spanish Word Book, compiled by Professor Milton 
A. Buchanan and issued by the University of Toronto Press, 1927 
(Volume rr of the publications of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages), has been reprinted and may 
be secured from the University of Toronto Press at the price of 
$1.00. The small royalty resulting from the sale of the Word Book, 
like the other royalties derived from the publications of the 
American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, goes 
to the American Council on Education for further experimenta- 
tion on modern language teaching. 
Rosert HERNDON FIFE 
Chairman 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

We have just issued a new edition of our leaflet “German Uni- 
versities,’’ which contains more complete and up-to-date informa- 
tion than the previous issue, of which a copy was sent to you some 
time ago. Enclosed please find two copies for you. 
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Our Educational Bureau is prepared to provide full information 
regarding the institutions of higher learning of Germany and other 
European countries and to secure the admission free of charge be- 
fore departure. 

We shall be glad to furnish you any desired further information 
regarding the activities of our Educational Bureau. 

Dr. O. H. MARTENS 
Hamburg-American Line 
Educational Bureau 





PNercrology 











It is with great regret that the members of the Pennsylvania 
State Modern Language Association as well as the rest of her wide 
circle of friends and acquaintances will learn of the death of Miss 
Mary Ross, after an illness of over a year. Miss Ross was a charter 
member of the Pittsburgh Association. She was a graduate of the 
old Fifth Avenue Normal School, and after some time spent as a 
teaching missionary in the Latin-American countries, went to 
Langley High School at the time of its opening as teacher of 
Spanish. She taught there, at the same time doing graduate work 
at the University of Pittsburgh, until her illness forced her to leave. 
All those who knew her accounted themselves fortunate, for her 
sterling character and personal charm made her welcome to every 
circle. 

Miss Ruth Lansing, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
at Simmons College, died on November 18, 1931. She was a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa, the Modern Humanities Research Associa- 
tion, and of the Modern Language Association. Miss Lansing was 
graduated from Radcliffe College in 1908. During the course of her 
career she taught at Oxford College, Wells College, and Smith 
College. In 1918 she was linguist in the United States Military 
Intelligence at Washington. She came in 1920 to Simmons College 
as Instructor in Romance Languages. She edited various Spanish 
texts and had just completed, as joint compiler with Professor 
Jeremiah D. M. Ford of Harvard, a tentative bibliography of 
Cervantes’ work and of biographical and critical matter pertaining 
to Cervantes. 








Notes, News and Clippings* 











MoperN LANGUAGES for December, 1931, contains an article 
by William J. W. Glassop Why Not Esperanto? in which he lists the 
advantages of Esperanto as a world language. Granted the gram- 
matical simplicity of this “‘language,’”’ we are often moved to 
wonder hew an American, a Frenchman, and a German would con- 
verse, how each would understand the other since we presume that 
the German would talk German, the Frenchman would talk French, 
and the American would speak American, though all three would 
clothe their thoughts in words and phrases of Esperanto. The 
question we mean to bring out is this: What manner of thought 
would prevail in Esperanto? The German would think in German 
and clothe it in Esperanto, e.g. [ch bin schon um fiinf Uhr bei ihnen 
angekommen while the American would say I got to their house by 
five o'clock. Here there is surely a difference beside that of vocabu- 
lary. Would the American understand the Esperanto of the Ger- 
man who said J am already about five o'clock by them arrived? any 
more than the German would get the drift of the American’s 
Esperanto? I wonder. Of course the Frenchman would understand 
the German’s sentence. But if the Frenchman says Je me léve in 
Esperanto does the German recognize it as the equivalent of 
Ich stehe auf and what about the American’s J get up? And how 
about J] se moque de moi. Er spottet auf mich. He makes fun of me. 
Or take Donnez-moi de quoi écrire. Would the American under- 
stand Give me of what to write or the German Geben sie mir wovon 
schreiben? Examples might of course be multiplied. Who is going to 
tell the various nations how to express their thoughts so that the 
other fellow will know what they mean? If the Frenchman tells 
the American (or the German) in Esperanto Elle me manque will 
the American (or the German) know that he means J miss her? 
Isn’t each nation going to express its thoughts in Esperanto after 
the same pattern as its native tongue? Isn’t a new tower of Babel 
indicated? 

C. H. H. 

A Note on RuyteEm by J. J. Findlay is to be found in the De- 
cember, 1931, issue of Modern Languages. The author stresses the 
importance of giving our pupils a feeling for the rhythm of the 
foreign language from the very beginning rather than postponing 
it until later-—when it usually is not done. He gives suggestions as 
to how it may be done. 


MONATSHEFTE FUR DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT for December, 
1931, has the following contents: Waltherforschung und Walther- 
schrifttum unserer Tage (Schluss), Joseph A. von Bradish; Jakob 


* The editor welcomes contributions. 
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Wassermann’s Weltanschauung (Continued), William Diamond; 
Club and Classroom Suggestions for the Goethe Centennial Year, 
S. M. Hinz; Der Kampf zwischen dem Genitiv und der Priiposition 
von, Lotte Olga Lohstoeter; Berichte und Notizen: I. Zum Goethe- 
Preisausschreiben der Schurz-Stiftung, II. Das erste ‘‘Junior-Jahr”’ 
an der Universitit Miinchen, R. Fehn, III. Umschau der Schrift- 
leitung, M. G.; Biicherbesprechungen. 

IN THE DECEMBER, 1931, IssuE of the Bulletin of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Modern Language Association we find an article by Leo 
L. Rockwell ‘‘Reading in Elementary Classes’? from which we 
quote as follows, with regard to the proper equipment of the modern 
language classroom: 





I think we foreign language teachers have been too modest in estimating our needs 
in the way of equipment, and that one reason we are less esteemed than some other 


departments in our mechanically-minded age is that we have not demanded enough 





in the way of paraphernalia. At least in the schools with which I am most familiar 
the modern languages are apt to be pushed off into any old classroom because it is 
assumed all they need is a room, a book, and a teacher—any old room, any old book, 
and usually any old teacher. But it is my conviction that only dead languages can 
be taught in a morgue. The modern language classroom should be a laboratory of a 
better kind: a room which radiates an atmosphere. I shall not be content until it is 
generally recognized that the foreign language classroom needs not merely maps and 
bulletin boards, the conventional Victrola with an ample supply of records of foreign 
speech and music, but also the very finest reproduction of masterpieces of painting 
and sculpture to be found in Rome, Madrid, Paris, or Berlin; a good radio for the 
reception of international broadcasts, and at the control of the department a talking 
machine for the presentation of the talkies which will in the near future present to us 
classic foreign dramas as well as the best contemporary offerings of the European 
stage. The bookcases shall be filled not merely with foreign books but those which 
represen the best that foreign typography and binding can present. I am aware 
that considerable education of Boards of Education must precede this happy state, 
but I think we must gird up our loins and plunge into the struggle to obtain these 
things. 

IN THE JANUARY ISSUE of New York State Education, the 
journal of the New York State Teachers Association, is an article 
“Subjects Which Students Suggest Should be Added to or Elimi- 
nated from the High School Offering” written by Warren W. Coxe 
of the State Department of Education. This article is based on a 
canvass of present and former high school pupils. ‘‘Among the 
former students a larger proportion of graduates desired additions 
than of non-graduates. This ... indicates that even among those 
who have successfully completed the high school there is a feeling 
that they did not obtain the type of training which they wish... 
Among the former students, the subjects which are most frequently 
suggested for elimination are Latin and modern foreign languages. 
. .. Among the present students the subjects which it is particularly 
desired to have eliminated are geometry and Latin. There is cold 
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comfort for us in the fact that present students are not asking for 
the elimination of modern languages as ungently as for the elimina- 
tion of geometry and Latin. Such a compilation of opinions is open 
to a great variety of interpretations but the fact remains that we 
teachers of modern languages must make every endeavor to make 
the most of our opportunities and be sure we give the pupil a fair 
return for his time and effort. 


WE Quote from the World Federation News (Vol. 11, No. 6) as 
follows: 
Arrangements have now been made by A-Z, the international educational magazine 
of youth edited in Paris, for distribution of its various issues through agencies, 
chiefly publishing houses, in a large number of countries. A tist of these for any par- 
ticular country can be obtained by writing either to the secretary of the W.F.E.A. 
or to A-Z, Librairie Larousse, 13-21 rue Montparnasse, Paris (6°) France. 


Tue GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETIN of January 4, 1932 (Vol. x, 
No. 25) carries an article on Carcassonne, Medieval Dream Town of 
Southern France with an interesting bird’s-eye view of the old 
town. 


Le FRANGAIS, a monthly magazine for students of French pub- 
lished at 315 East 88th Street, New York, offers in the issue of 
December, 1931, the following contents: Les grandes villes de 
France: Lyon; Les colonies frangaises: Tunisie, Maroc; Un tra- 
vailleur: Alphonse Daudet; Un homme courageux; Les vieux 
Noéls de France; Histoires amusantes; M. et Mme Pierre Curie; 
Une dréle d’armée; Un bon pilote; Le prisonnier modéle et Je bon 
gedlier. 

SUMMER COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS are being offered this year 
at several German universities. The University of Berlin has long 
been active in this work. More recently Heidelberg has entered the 
field and this summer will mark the entry of the University of 
Jena. Information with regard to such summer courses may be ob- 
tained directly from the universities concerned or from The Edu- 
cational Bureau of The Hamburg-American Line, 39 Broadway, 
New York. 

FRENCH SUMMER COURSES AT THE SORBONNE for the ensuing 
summer are announced as a ten weeks’ combination of travel and 
study with residence in a carefully chosen French family or pen- 
sion. The cost of this course including passage and all other ex- 
penses is about $550. Further information may be obtained from 
M. Henri Goy, Directeur des Cours de Civilization frangaise de la 
Sorbonne, Paris, or from Professor Leon Vallas, 22 East 60th 
Street, New York City. 


TEACHERS IN CHARGE OF FRENCH OR GERMAN CLUBS, and in- 
deed all teachers of these languages, will not object to being re- 
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minded that The Modern Language Journal for March, 1928, car- 
ried an article by B. Q. Morgan entitled Deutsche Gedenktage and 
that the April, 1928, number contained its complement A nniver- 
saires compiled by Jeanne H. Greenleaf. 


YOUNG TEACHERS who may be interested in TEACHING ENGLISH 
IN THE PHILIPPINES should address inquiries for information to the 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. About fifty positions 
are to be filled each year at a salary of $1500-$1600. Each appoint- 
ment is for two years. 


THE REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS will be held at Honolulu, Hawaii, from 
July 25 to July 30. The conference will deal with problems of all 
countries in the Pacific and will take up such subjects as the Dual 
Language Problem, Modern Educational Problems in the Oriental 
Setting, Vocational Education, Health Education, and Adult 
Education. American teachers who desire to attend the National 
Education Association meeting at Atlantic City will have ample 
time to reach Hawaii before the Federation meeting begins. The 
total cost of round trip carfare and steamship, including meals, 
Pullman, and the ten days stay on the islands, will be about $450 
from Atlantic coast points, with corresponding reductions for 
points west. For information concerning the program write to the 
President, Dr. Paul Monroe, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. For matters pertaining to travel, accommodations, and gen- 
eral arrangements, write to the Secretary-General, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


THAT PUBLISHERS FELT that there existed a sample-copy racket 
was mentioned briefly in this column a few months ago (Novem- 
ber, 1931). We note that Ginn and Company has apparently taken 
a step toward putting an end to the selling of complimentary 
copies, for the latest review copies to reach us are stamped in gold 
“Complimentary Professional Copy.”’ 


AT THE MEETING OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION of the 
Bucknell University Educational Conference, held October 24, 
Ralph W. Haller, chairman of the German department of Morris 
High School, New York City, presided. The question ‘On what 
Phase of Language Ability should the Main Emphasis Be Placed 
in Secondary School Teaching of Modern Languages?” was dis- 
cussed by Karl Orth, visiting professor of German at Bucknell 
University, and Miss Marguerite Quigley, chairman of the Modern 
Language Department, Williamsport High School. Mr. Haller 
spoke on the topic ‘‘Developing the Power and Habit of Thinking 
in the Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages.” B. W. Griffith, 
professor of Romance Languages at Bucknell discussed ‘“‘The Clas- 
sification of Modern Language Pupils according to Ability,” de- 
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scribing the system that has been in use at Bucknell for several 
years. These addresses will be printed in the “Proceedings” of the 
Conference, which may be obtained from the Registrar, Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 


ENROLLMENT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


in High and Intermediate Schools of St. Louis, Mo. 
(Grades 9-12) as of October 1, 1931, was as follows: 





| 


Terms | 1 | 2 3 | 4 : 6 | 8 | Total 





French 615 381 x 286 93 42 d 8 1,860 
German 5 300 3 171 31 11 10 1,454 
Greek 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Hebrew 38 16 é 14 0 0 0 116 
Latin 920 497 x 403 120 49 é 16 2,767 
Spanish 898 477 232 94 59 48 31 2,300 


hast 


Totals \3,040 |1,671 2,003 1,106 | 365 | 181 | 119 | 65 | 8,550 



































Grand totals: modern languages, 5,667; ancient languages, 2,883. 
Total school enrollment (Grades 9-12), 17,169. 
Percentage of total school enrollment taking languages, 49.7. 








Reviews 








WARNER AND Fortier. French for Beginners. Charles Scribner's 

Sons, xviii+136 pp. 

French for Beginners is an attractive-appearing little book with 
its clear, large type, its natural and appropriate illustrations, and 
with fourteen songs and poems to enliven the lesson routine. The 
book is divided into Premiére Partie, labeled Phonetics, in which a 
few grammatical principles are studied in addition to the various 
sounds, and Deuxiéme Partie, comprising the lessons proper, 
through which runs the story of Ja famille Robinson and its activi- 
ties, including a trip to France. At the end of the book are fourteen 
pages of suggested tests, among them achievement tests in gram- 
mar, vocabulary, and comprehension to be administered at the end 
of the year. The authors have inserted in almost every lesson ques- 
tionnaires in English on French history, geography, customs, places 
and people, so as to give the pupil a cultural background for the 
language. In one of these occurs a surprising slip, by the way. On 
p. 90, 111 B is the query: Jn what part of France is Aix-la-Cha pelle? 

This is evidently intended for a junior high school text as the 
amount of ground covered in grammar and vocabulary is relatively 
small. Only five tenses of first conjugation verbs, avoir and étre 
are given. There is one short drill on the pronouns /e, Ja, les, two 
exercises on negation, one each on the interrogative and impera- 
tive, second person only, two exercises on possessive adjectives, 
two on the partitive article, another on contracted articles and 
numbers from 1-20. A few other verb forms occur in the /ectures 
but are merely to be recognized, and the five tenses of fimir and 
rendre are given in a verb summary at the end of the book, but 
are never used in the lessons. 

In a book whose subject-matter is really interesting and would 
no doubt be enjoyable to children, it is a pity to find as many sins 
of omission and commission as are in its few pages. The story of 
la famille Robinson is told in simple, idiomatic French. The vocabu- 
lary is well-chosen, the /ectures natural and convincing. In the exer- 
cises, the devices for oral and written composition are especially 
commendable. Several mistakes in spelling were noted: p. 57 Le 
Hévre for Le Havre; p. 67 Romain for romain (adj.); p. 93 rallaient 
for ralaient. Wrongly listed in the vocabulaire were @ cause de in 
Lesson xiv instead of xv and il n’y a pas de in Lesson xv1 instead 
of xv. If these were the only errors, one could easily recommend the 
text. Unfortunately there are numerous omissions in the vocabu- 
lary. First, the authors have systematically excluded, with the ex- 
ception of three words and phrases from Au Clair de la lune, the 
words of the nine songs and five poems. Considering that they are 
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to be memorized and the poems read also, this seems a grave mis- 
take. In addition many words and expressions of the various /ec- 
tures are missing. Some of these are: devient, tel, le lait, mise, sup- 
primant, vaincu, remporte, lit, alléger, tout (adv.), que (adv.) en 
(pro.), ne. . . que, se trouver, tous les jours, tout de suite, eh bien. The 
word comme is listed as a preposition instead of an adverb or a con- 
junction; s’amuser is translated to enjoy instead of to enjoy oneself; 
we find Je bagage after having read on p. 65 that this word is used 
only in the plural. These discrepancies, and they are not the full 
list, would probably hinder materially the work of both pupil and 
teacher. 

The Premiére Partie, likewise, although it takes up a third of 
the book, is far from satisfactory in its presentation of the sounds 
and explanation of the symbols. First, the material is crowded, 
twelve different sounds being given in the first three lessons, with 
practically no examples of the various spellings in French words. 
For instance in the second lesson the four sounds of the vowel e are 
given, with symbols and spellings, but not one French word to 
illustrate these spellings; thus p. 4: The two letters en following i or 
y in a French word, also (the vowel) i or ei, ai followed by n or m all 
have the nasal sound [&] which has no English equivalent. On p. 18 
eleven consonant sounds are explained without a single example. 
I feel sure that this would be extremely confusing to pupils. Sec- 
ond, pupils are asked to write in phonetics and pronounce combina- 
tions which have not been studied or explained as: je m’assieds p. 4. 
In lessons 2 and 3 occurs the vowel u which is studied only in lesson 
5 and ¢ is never mentioned. Third, the explanations of i/ final and 
ill pp. 17 and 18, are incorrect and misleading; there is also an 
omission. On p. 17 we find: The letters Il between vowels usually have 
the consonantal value of [j]; ait+1 or ille=[a:j]; ei+1 or ille=[e:j]; 
eu+] or ille=[e:j]. Anyone accustomed to using phonetic symbols 
can see that the first statement is entirely erroneous and that the 
others should read: a+il final or ill=[a:j] and so on. On p. 18 is a 
rule for [j] which is not exact and does not even agree with what was 
given on p. 17: [j]=y or i+-vowel, Il after i, | after i (final). Finally, 
instead of giving definite directions for producing the sounds, the 
authors have adopted the very questionable policy of asking pupils 
to imitate certain sounds in English words. On p. 1: [a] is like a in 
father; [a] is Jong like ah. I venture to say that few French people 
pronounce table, salle, la with an a like that in father and further- 
more that no child could hear the difference in the two a’s cited. 
On p. 6: [c] is like aw in awfal; [u] is like ou in you. Worse than 
that even are the rules p. 8: [¢] is as nearly as possible like e in 
her ;{ce] is as nearly as possible like u in stuff. If they had deliberately 
tried to, the authors could hardly have chosen worse illustrations. 
They seem made to induce the very habits which teachers strive 
so to eradicate in having pupils pronounce these four sounds. 
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It is with regret that I must report unfavorably on certain sec- 
tions of this book when the material of the Deuxiéme Partie is suit- 
able and attractive. It would seem that there should have been a 
more careful checking-up before the book made its appearance in 
public. 

RutTH R. MAXWELL 


Oak Park and River Forest, Township High School 


ALAIN Fournier. Le Grand Meaulnes, the first part adapted with 
introduction, notes, idiom list, and glossary by G. I. Dunn. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1931, viiit-131 pages. Por- 
trait. $.75. 


Alain Fournier, who fell during the first month of the Great War, 
had finished, the year before, Le Grand Meaulnes, a masterpiece of 
its kind; a tale of imagination and fantasy which, with delicate 
charm, calls up “‘/es mystérieuses aspirations d’une adolescence dont 
les scrupules vont jusqu’d immoler a son réve le bonheur enfin ac- 
guis.’’ (Lalou) During his brief life of twenty-eight years Fournier 
had “dreamed of un pays sans nom, a mysterious world, a sort of 
earthly paradise, which he had seen and which he wanted to reveal 
to others.’’ This he did in this charming novel. 

The editor has used only the first part of the work in this new 
school edition. Accordingly the narrative does not proceed very 
far, yet the reader will be charmed with his brief excursion to the 
fanciful and unknown land as related by Meaulnes, who took 
French leave from boarding school and wandered to a hidden 
chateau where was being held a rural festival and where he met 
Princess Fair. 

There are not quite one hundred pages of text; the notes are 
brief, being supplemented by a list of idioms. The vocabulary is not 
complete, yet the average student should not encounter much dif- 
ficulty on that account. The proof-reading of this part of the book 
has apparently been slighted. Although the editor indicates the 
gender of most of the nouns there are many cases where this has 
not been done; for example, dalle, éclair, fumier, porticre, sapin, 
etc. p. 115, alread should read already; p. 117, to cover, the step 
should read to cover the step; p. 122, duveté should read duvetée; p. 
122, lieue is listed as masculine; p. 124 panache is listed as feminine; 
p. 124, parapluie is listed as feminine; p. 127, apel should read 
lapel. Of less importance is the fact that some of the English terms 
suggested as translations in the notes and glossary would convey 
little light to American students. 

Geo. B. Watts 


Davidson College 
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ALPHONSE DaAupeEtT. Tartarin de Tarascon, edited by Myrtle Violet 
Sundeen, M.A. American Book Company, 1931. xiv+131 pp. 
text, 53 pp. questionnaire et exercices, 23 pp. notes, and 78 pp. 
vocabulaire. 

Here comes an old friend, ready to delight readers of all ages. 
Many have already been charmed by Daudet’s alluring short 
stories, and by the pathetic little figure of ‘‘Le Petit Chose,” in his 
autobiographical novel. 

Again we find that Daudet draws upon experiences from his 
own life for much of the material in his masterpiece, Tartarin de 
Tarascon. In 1861 Daudet started out for a hunting trip in Algeria 
with one of his friends, and, almost as well provided with weapons 
as Tartarin, they set out to kill lions. His companion furnished the 
model for Tartarin, and the two friends actually went through 
many of the amusing experiences related in the book. There is very 
little pure invention in this novel, for the author observed keenly, 
and wrote down what he saw. As the editor states in the Introduc- 
tion, ““The personality of Daudet constantly overflows the narrow 
boundaries of the naturalistic novel. Were this not true, he would 
never have given us a portrait for our literary gallery so exag- 
gerated yet so inimitable as Tartarin de Tarascon.” 

It is pointed out in the Preface that, “Since this text is best 
suited for reading at the end of the second or the beginning of the 
third year of French, the exercises provide a complete review of the 
essentials of grammar, abundant drill on idioms and vocabulary, 
suggestions for simple, free compositions, and ample material for 
oral practice. These teaching devices should obviate the need of 
using a supplementary grammar or composition book while Tar- 
tarin de Tarascon is being read.”’ 

This plan seems to be a good one, and has been carefully exe- 
cuted. Following the text, we find these points taken up with each 
separate chapter. The notes are full, and whenever possible, ex- 
planations are given in French. It seems to the reviewer that a good 
deal of time and space have been wasted, however, by references to 
idioms which are given in the vocabulary. For example, page 187 
of the notes, page 2 11 26-27 “‘est-ce que je sais: voir savoir dans le 
vocabulaire.”’ If the student discovers unusual locutions, not ex- 
plained in the notes, he would naturally turn to the vocabulary. 
This method is carried to extremes on page 209, where twelve notes 
merely state ‘‘voir—dans le vocabulaire!’’ The idea is a good one in 
certain cases, perhaps, in saving the student’s time, but the editor 
has been almost too kind. 

The book is relatively free from misprints, except that on page 
198, the note to line 6 page 53, the @ before Marseille should have a 
“grave” instead of an “acute” accent. On page 202 of the notes, 
line 11, page 76, de guerre lasse, is given as “‘tired of war,’’ while in 
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the vocabulary, page 249, it is given simply as “‘tired out,’’ ‘‘wea- 
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ried.’’ All of these might have been placed together. On page 203, 
the note to page 83, line 12, “‘Abd-el-Kader,” might have included 
the information that after the French made this celebrated Arab a 
captive, they gave him the Chateau d’Amboise as a residence for 
several years. One could easily imagine more unpleasant places of 
confinement! 

On the whole, I think that the book is a very attractive one, 
with its cover of serviceable dark blue with gold lettering. A de- 
lightful frontispiece in color and many excellent little sketches and 
drawings add greatly to the appearance of this text. One is also 
pleased to find on page xiv three clear little maps, showing 
(1) “Les Environs de Tarascon,” (2) ‘‘La France,” and (3) ‘“‘Les 
Voyages de Tartarin en Algérie.” 

ALAN T. DEIBERT 
The George Washington University 


LABICHE AND MartTIn. La Poudre aux Yeux, edited by Robert and 
Héléne Fouré. Introduction 2 pp., text 11 pp., exercises 35 pp., 
vocabulary 25 pp. 

Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, edited by Alfred Roehm and Milton 

Shane. Introduction 5 pp., text 88 pp., exercises 37 pp., vocabu- 

lary 32 pp. Garden City, N. Y. Doubleday, Doran and Co., 

Inc., Paris: Librairie Hachette, $.80 each. 

This particular edition of these two comedies, which continue 
to be widely used in the high school, has some noteworthy advan- 
tages: (1) Instead of the notes following the text in the back of the 
book, where they are sometimes ignored by the student, the editors 
have wisely written them in French as footnotes on the page where 
the reference occurs. (2) The unusually large vocabularies contain 
not only the words of the text, but also those of the exercises. 
Phonetic transcription of all words in the vocabulary is given, 
enabling dramatic reading to be a part of daily preparation for the 
students. (3) The illustrations are strikingly French in character 
and in this case serve a worth-while purpose—that of furthering 
not only the enjoyment, but also the understanding of the play. 
(4) The exercises are varied and instructive; particularly is this 
true in La Poudre aux Yeux, where special attention is given to 
idioms and verbs. (5) These attractive little books with the above- 
mentioned features are but two of a collection which sell no higher 
than several other editions bearing the same titles. 

OLIVE LILLY 
Palestine Two, High School, Palestine, Illinois 


Jones, VAzQUEZ AND DoyLe. Trozos escogidos, a Reader. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 225 pp. (128 pp. text). 


At the present stage in the development of the teaching of 
French and Spanish it is proper that teachers should ask exactly 
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what new and desirable contribution is to be made by any new 
grammar or reader in these languages. In the case of this new 
Spanish Reader the reason for publishing is not hard to find, for it 
presents material which is definitely worth reading for its own sake, 
regardless of its foreign language value. I suspect that each selec- 
tion was used in class by one or another of the editors long before 
this book was contemplated. 

There is a plentiful mixture of all types of prose and verse. 
There are very serious selections, very light ones, and many degrees 
of seriousness and humor in between. There is material from Spain, 
and from several countries in South America. The book starts with 
a pleasant story by Palacio Valdés, of no great importance but 
aimed to put the reader in a good humor. Shortly thereafter we 
have La entrega de Granada by Pi y Margall, a fine presentment of 
Boabdil’s misfortune. This is followed by an enlightening item 
on the origin of the Spanish language, a notable comparison be- 
tween San Martin and Bolivar, a literary appreciation by Andrés 
Bello, a short story on the Quijote, a study of Cortés, a chapter from 
Pérez Galdés full of color, and others equally instructive to the 
student. 

Intermixed with this serious matter are various entertaining 
sketches and short stories to sweeten the mass. There are numerous 
short verses, perhaps not the best in Spanish qua verse, but each 
one of value for its emotional, colorful, or inspirational quality. 

On the side of contents, then, it should be evident that this 
Reader is a valuable and conscientious piece of work. It sacrifices 
nothing for restricted vocabulary or grading for difficulty. It as- 
sumes that the student has the grammatical elements necessary 
for ordinary reading. It treats him as if he were eventually going to 
be mature. Lastly, it consciously does away with several common 
bases of our usual misunderstanding of Spanish-speaking countries. 

Teachers who use technical apparatus for such texts will find 
sentences for oral work, composition based on the text, explanatory 
notes, and a complete vocabulary. The biographica! material pro- 
vided by the notes seems especially informative, though never 
verbose. Syntax is rarely discussed after the first few pages, though 
the editors explain subjunctive uses more than is customary. I 
have always felt that the student has a right to some explanation 
for the more interesting syntactical phenomena, though generally 
such matter is merely translated and the student is left to assume 
that languages just happen. Thus I should prefer more, rather than 
less, syntactical notes, including explanation of such expressions as 
en llegando, page 15, and the pronoun position in envuéltolo, p. 95, 
and no ha de volverla a ver, page 15. The pronoun position in dirigese, 
page 14, is mentioned in the notes, but no indication is given that 
this position is especially frequent in this book; I believe this to be 
definitely the case, though I have not counted the instances. 
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The proof reading is excellent. Exceedingly few errors or mis- 
prints have been noted, though an accent is needed in como, page 
53, and no accent is needed in cima, page 111. I believe that comer- 
ciante would be better than banquero in the Cuestionario on page 
69, since comerciante is used in the story. Of course such minutiae do 
no damage to a really good book. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College 


Joser PonTEN. Der Meister. Edited by Oscar F. W. Fernsemer. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1930. xii+131 pp. 


ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. Der blinde Geronimo und sein Bruder. Edited 
with notes and vocabulary by Lawrence M. Price. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1929. xiii+57 pp. 

Diese beiden hiibschen Bandchen der Chicago Serie, an die In- 
selbiicherei erinnernd, unterscheiden sich von den herk6mmlichen 
Schulbiichern durch ihre iussere Aufmachung sowohl als durch den 
sparsamen Gebrauch editorieller Zutaten. Meinem Gefiihl nach 
hatte der Schnitzlertext darin noch weiter gehen kinnen, denn 
Worter wie so, solch, sondern, sein, ab, aber muss der Schiiler ken- 
nen, um iiberhaupt lesen zu kénnen. Auch das Vokabular von 
Pontens Meister wagt noch immer nicht, die Uebersetzung eines 
Kompositums wegzulassen, nachdem die Teile vollig geniigend 
erklirt worden sind (selbst (self)-+-die Erkenntnis (knowledge) 
= knowledge of one’s self). Wann werden wir endlich in den Spra- 
chen gleich strenge Anforderungen stellen wie etwa in der Chemie? 

Abgesehen von diesen prinzipiellen Ausstellungen indessen ist 
die Arbeit der Herausgeber, soweit sich nach Stichproben urteilen 
lasst, gewissenhaft und bei aller Knappheit durchaus zureichend 
und sachverstandig. Durch Price’s Ausgabe ist fiir minder Vor- 
geriickte eine hiibsche und sprachlich einfache Novelle gewonnen, 
wahrend Fernsemer ein anziehendes Werk moderner Erzihlungs- 
kunst fiir fortgeschrittenere Studenten erschliesst. 

ERNST FEISE 
Johns Hopkins University 


Guy DE MAuPASSANT. Contes Choisis. Edited by W. R. Price and 
published by Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 184 pages. 
Ill. 

This is a most satisfactory collection of nine of Maupassant’s 
stories including beside the regular standbys such as La Parure 
other less frequently found stories as Amour L’Infirme and Le 
Loup. The short introduction giving a brief account of Maupas- 
sant’s life and work is good. The notes are at the foot of the pages, 
a fact that leads to their being more generally read than usual. 
They are not numerous and usually simply explain a reference to a 
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place, an historical reference, or a custom. A few deal with gram- 
mar points such as the agreement of past participles followed by an 
infinitive. Mr. Price expects the student to have enough intel- 
ligence to understand the stories, hence gives no interpretative 
notes. One reason for the few notes is the completeness of the 
vocabulary, which really takes the place of many notations. It is 
an unusually interesting vocabulary. Feeling that pronunciation 
is too often neglected in vocabularies, Mr. Price explains common 
mistakes or gives the phonetic symbols. The symbols for 7 and 2 
have been confused a few times, for example, in benzine and 
joaillier. These are, no doubt, simply mistakes in printing. The 
book contains about thirty pages of exercises, including questions 
in French, idiomatic expressions to be learned, verbs to be re- 
viewed, and subjects for compositions. The editor also makes sug- 
gestions for difference in treatment of different stories. There are 
six pictures, usually photographs. 

[am wondering about the accuracy of one of Mr. Price’s notes. 
He says: Palais Royal, originally Hétel Rambouillet (mansion of 
the Marquise de Rambouillet, the prototype of the blue-stocking), 
then the Palais-Cardinal (purchased, remodeled, and rechristened 
by Cardinal Richelieu), presented (1636) by the Cardinal to 
Louis XIII, etc. As far as I can find, Mme de Rambouillet re- 
ceived in her Salon Bleu from 1618 to at least 1650 and to a certain 
extent even later. The Palais-Cardinal was begun in 1629, Riche- 


lieu died in 1642, so how could he have purchased and remodeled 
the hétel of Mme de Rambouillet? Does the present Palais-Royel 
perhaps contain the Hétel de Rambouillet which was in the rue 
St. Thomas du Louvre? 


MADELINE ASHTON 
Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Missouri 


VirGINIA Oxcortt, Jean and Fanchon. Silver, Burdett and Company 
Text 161 pp.—brief notes and explanation of terms. Illustrated 
in color and outline. 80 cents. 


It is difficult to find in English a description of daily life in 
various parts of France, to be used as appropriate background 
reading in the sixth to eighth grades of American schools. Miss Ol- 
cott has endeavored in Jean and Fanchon to meet this need. The 
style and color of the book’s many delightful illustrations attract 
at once. Costumes and customs of the provinces are made vivid 
in them; they picture the sights and surroundings of a French boy 
and girl about ten years old, in Paris, on the Riviera, in Brittany, 
and elsewhere. The text tells of the mild adventures of these at- 
tractive but rather artificially good children. The informatory ma- 
terial (historical narration and description of some of the outstand- 
ing industries of France) is simplified and desirable, although given 
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in rather long sections which seem at times, with so slight a story 
to connect them, somewhat too sustained to be absorbed readily. 
On the other hand, pupils about to enter the junior high school 
are of an age which is interested in processes, in ‘‘seeing the wheels 
go ‘round.’ ”’ They are eager to see new sights and hear about 
new things, and Miss Olcott has capitalized this fact. Therefore, 
while one may have a feeling that the illustrations are necessary 
to carry the text along, the book is nevertheless the most satis- 
factory reference so far available for young pupils. 


HELEN A. BARNUM 
Rochester, New York 


M. BLAKEMORE EVANS AND ROBERT O. ROSELER. College German, 
F.S. Crofts and Company. xxiii+221 pp. $1.75. 


College German is the product of careful planning and broad 
teaching experience. It is admirably suited for college courses 
which make reading their foremost objective. It contains, though, 
a liberal amount of Fragen and Ubungen and therefore recommends 
itself equally well to departments which stress oral and written 
practice somewhat more. In both cases the book can be finished in 
one term; where special conditions warrant it, the lessons 12-14 
(Passive Voice and Subjunctive Mood) can easily be carried over 
into the second term, while an elementary reading text is intro- 
duced. 

The authors rightly assume that the college student can digest 
larger slices of grammar than the pupil of high school age. So they 
present their material in large units and have arranged it in but 
fourteen lessons. All of them, except the last two, start with reading 
selections that seem to contain ample illustrations for the teaching 
of recognition grammar. If, however, further elucidation is wanted, 
the teacher can always make use of the supplementary texts given 
at the end of each chapter. 

As the primary aim of the authors’ grammatical paragraphs is 
the teaching of recognition grammar, grammar is presented in Eng- 
lish and from the English point of view. The paragraphs usually 
begin with a concise presentation of the corresponding facts of Eng- 
lish grammar; this will be welcomed in view of the often unsatis- 
factory results of high school grammar courses. The presentation 
of German grammar proper is very clear and openly follows the 
example set by such excellent recent grammars as those by Betz 
and Price, Hagboldt and Kaufmann, Prokosch and Morgan, and 
others. In general the method of presentation is inductive, although 
much in this respect is left to the teacher. In the last two chapters, 
the method becomes frankly deductive; this treatment of the sub- 
junctive perhaps best meets prevailing classroom conditions. In all 
other cases where the authors employ new methods of approach, 
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the experienced teacher will gladly follow. It is questionable, 
though, whether word order should not be discussed before page 80. 

In some cases, the authors have perhaps gone too far in the line 
of simplification. (Of Nachbar and Bauer, only the mixed declen- 
sion is given. The date in letters is not always in the accusative 
case, etc.) On the other hand, the presentation of the subjunctive 
is as detailed as anyone could reasonably wish at this stage of teach- 
ing. 

The reading selections should prove attractive to the college 
student, and the whole material has an unmistakable German 
flavor. All the selections (if one includes the Fragen) are sufficient- 
ly long to fill out one recitation period; so German can be kept as 
the only teaching medium in at least one or two hours per week. In 
the beginning lessons, objects in the classroom, family relations and 
parts of the body furnish the main vocabulary. But this is soon aug- 
mented by illustrations drawn from literary and legendary sources, 
which even include paraphrases of stories by Wilhelm Schafer and 
Will Vesper. At the end, there are very clear texts on German 
schools, the German constitution, and German geography. 

The vocabulary comprises approximately one thousand words. 
For a more detailed study, basic word-lists with suggested exer- 
cises have been added. Teachers using them will find that they 
can progress more rapidly with the reading of texts. The usual 
alphabetical vocabularies are also found in the book. According to 
the Preface (p. vi), they are intended to be complete; the following 
words, however, are missing: Ackerland, dndern, blond, Eichelsaat, 
ergehen (given under ebenso), erleben, ernten, Flamme, Geographie- 
stunde, Glocke, Klosterbibliothek, Ménch, Pergament, Senat, Siid- 
deutschland, Tisch; big (given under large), woods (given under for- 
est). In some cases, like indém, umfassen, Zentrdlregierung, Sendt 
(p. 140), the accent should have been given. The article should be 
supplied with Volksvertreter. Genitive cases with -es are given with 
Schreibtisch, Volkslied, Weltkrieg in violation of the (doubtful) rule 
on page 43, that masculine and neuter nouns of more than one syl- 
lable generally add -s. 

In the map which is a feature of the book, the name of West- 
preussen is missing, although Elsass and Lothringen are given. The 
name of Saargebiet is erroneously spelled as Saare. There are also 
a few mistakes in the colors; e.g., Hohenzollern (abbreviated as 
Hohen) which belongs to Prussia, should have been printed in the 
same light red, and not in dark red, as if it were a separate state. 

The proofreading has been generally careful. Printing mistakes 
have been found only on p. 66, 1. 8 (Die Stadt Paris, not Sie Stadt 
Paris), p. 88, 1. 2 (wollen, not mollen), p. 125 (question marks miss- 
ing after questions 19 and 20), p. 136 (period missing after ¢euerste), 
p. 195 (superfluous period after einholen, to overtake). 

All these mistakes, however, can be easily corrected, and even 
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the omissions in the alphabetical vocabularies mean little, since the 
words can be found in the special vocabularies. The book can safely 
be introduced into the classroom, and its general value is out of the 
question. The authors are to be congratulated on their achieve- 
ment. 
ERNST ROSE 
New York University 


MANFRED KyYBER: TJiergeschichten. Edited by Edmund P. Kremer. 

New York; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1931. 99 pages. $1.00. 

This is a collection of nine short stories, chosen from Manfred 
Kyber’s Unter Tieren and Neue Tiergeschichten. They should make 
delightful reading for first-year students, since the style is ex- 
tremely simple and clear, the humor refreshing, the satire running 
through all of them piquant without being malicious, the pervading 
atmosphere philosophical, and the simple narratives are of inti- 
mately human interest. 

Very few notes are necessary; these are added in three pages at 
the end of the book, together with questions on each story, and a 
vocabulary. 

ANN ELIZABETH CHANEY 
Smith College 


EICHENDOREF. Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts. Edited by William 


Schaffrath. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1931. 223 pages. 
$1.25. 


This story, ever fresh, ever popular, is especially well suited to 
second-year students. It is here edited with a short biographical 
sketch, a vocabulary, and exercises based on each chapter. These 
latter are excellent. Although not long, they are compiled in such 
a way as to give a short résumé of the story by questions, a revi- 
sion of important grammatical constructions, and an examination 
of the idioms contained in the chapter, together with useful pas- 
sages for translation and subjects for free composition. 


ANN ELIZABETH CHANEY 
Smith College 
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FRENCH 

Cassell’s Dictionary of French Synonyms. Arranged by P. O. Crowhurst. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1931. Price $2.50. 
Introduction, pp. v-vi: Text, pp. 1-167; List of Current Abbreviations Used 
in the French Language, pp. 169-172; Correct Forms of Addressing and Be- 
ginning Letters to Persons of Title or Holding Any Office or Position, pp. 
173-175; Index, pp. 177-207. 

Giese, WILLIAM FREDERICK, Sainte-Beuve, A Literary Portrait. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Studies, 1931. 
Text, pp. 1-366; Appendix, p. 367; Abbreviations, p. 368. 


GERMAN 


Aus Deutschen Blittern. Edited by Adolf Busse and Elise Dexter. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Company, 1931. Price $1.35. 
Preface, pp. v-vii; Text, pp. 1-138;Vocabulary, pp. 139-179. 

Baum, Vick1, Der Weg. Edited by Erwin T. Mohme. New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1931. Price $1.10. 
Preface, pp. v-vi; Introduction, pp. vii-xii; Text, pp. 1-37. Notes, pp. 39-49; 
Ubungen und Fragen, pp. 50-66; Vocabulary, pp. 67-100. 

BLANKENAGEL, JOHN C., The Dramas of Heinrich von Kleist. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1931. Price $3.00. 
Foreword, pp. ix-xii; Text, pp. 1-246; Bibliography and Notes, pp. 247-261. 

GERSTACKER, Germelshausen. Edited by John Firman Coar and Francis Owen. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1931. Ill. Price $1.20. 
Foreword, pp. v-x; Book One, Germelshausen, pp. 3-45; Book Two, Essentials 
of Grammar for Beginners, pp. 3-116; Exercises, pp. 117-146; Idiomatic and 
Other Phrases, pp. 147-149; Vocabulary, pp. 151-200; Index of Grammatical 
Material, pp. 201-206 

SapPeER, AGNES, [hr Weg und ihr Wirken. Stuttgart: D. Gundert Verlag, 1931. IIl. 
Text, pp. 7-238. 

Tuoma, Lupwic, Die Lokalbahn. Edited by A. E. Zucker. New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1931. Price $1.30. 
Preface, p. vii; Introduction, pp. ix-xiii; Text, pp. 1-89; Notes, pp. 91-99; 
Vocabulary, pp. 101-135. 

VreBic, CLARA, Der Gefangene. Edited by O. S. Fleissner and E. Mentz-Fleissner. 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1931. Price $1.20. 
Preface, pp. v-vi; Introduction, pp. vii-xvi; Text, pp. 1-72; Fragen, pp. 73-78; 
Notes, pp. 79-97; Vocabulary, pp. 99-132. 


ITALIAN 


The Sonnets of Petrarch. Translated by Joseph Auslander. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Company, 1931. Price $2.50. 
Foreword, pp. ix--xi; Text, pp. 1-318; Index of English First Lines, pp. 319-327; 
Index of Italian First Lines, pp. 328-336. 
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SPANISH 


Los Mejores Cuentos de Pardo Bazén. Edited by Willis Knapp Jones. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1931. Ill. Price $1.25. 
Introduction, pp. xi-xiv; To the Reader, p. xv; Prélogo, pp. xvii-xviii; Text, 
pp. 1-109; Exercises, pp. 113-133; Vocabulary, pp. 136-208. 

WEISINGER, NINA LEE AND JOHNSTON, MARJORIE C., A First Reader in Spanish. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1931. Ill. Price $.80. 
Preface, pp. v-vi; Text, pp. 1-121; Vocabulario, pp. 123-143. 





